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THE MAJOR purpose OF THE SEMINAR WAS TO PROVIDE AN 
OPPORTUNITY FOR STATE LEADERS TO COOPERATIVELY FORMULATE 
PLANS FOR INITIATING AND IMPROVING STATE RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS. ATTENDING WERE 68 STATE AND NATIONAL 
LEADERS IN AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION, VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND 
SUPPORTING DISCIPLINES FROM 31 STATES. THEY CONSIDERED THE 
STATE LEADERSHIP ROLE IN Cl) RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
PLANNING, (2) OJTSIDE RESOURCE UTILIZATION, (3) PILOT PROGRAM 
PLANNING, CONDUCT, AND EVALUATION, (4) NEW PROGRAM ADOPTION, 

(5) FUND SOURCE IDENTIFICATION, AND (6) REGIONAL RESEARCH 
PROGRAM REVIEW AND PLANS. PRESENTATIONS INCLUDED— "THE NEED 
FOR STATE PROGRAMS CF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT," "DEVELOPING 
COMPREHENSIVE STATE PROGRAMS OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT," 
"UTILIZING OUTSIDE RESOURCES IN RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT," 
"OPPORTUNITIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES FOR RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT," "DEVELOPING PROPOSALS FOR FUNDING RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS," "ARE WE ASKING THE RIGHT QUESTION," 
"PROMISING RESEARCH DIRECTIONS IN OFF-FARM AGRICULTURAL 
OCCUPATIONS," "PRIORITY AREAS FOR PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT IN 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION," STATE LEADS5SHIP RESPONSIBILITIES IN 
PLANNING AND CONDUCTING PILOT PROGRAMS," AND "EVALUATION OF 
PILOT PROGRAMS." (JM) 
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The Center for Vocational and T^hnica! Education 
The Ohio Stdte University 
Columbus 




The Center for Vocationajl and Technical Education has been established 
as an independent unit on The Ohio Sate University campus with a grant from 
the Division of Adult and Vocational Research, U. S. Qfrice of Education. 

It serves a catelytic role in esablishing a consortium to focus on relevant 
problems in vocational and technical education. The Center is comprehensive 
in Its commitment and responsibility, multidisciplinary in its approach, and 
interinstitutional in its program. 

The major objectives of The Ce iter follow: 

1. To provide continuing reappraisal of the role and function 
of vocational and technical education in our democratic 
society; 

2. To stimulate and strengthen state, regional, and national 
programs of applied research and development directed toward 
the solution of pressing problems in vocational and technical 
education; 

3. To encourage the development of research to improve vocational 
and technical education in institutions of higher education 

and other appropriate settings; 

4. To conduct research studies directed toward the development 
of new knowledge and new applications of existing knowledge 
in vocational and technical education; 

5. To upgrade vocational education leadership (state supervisors, 
teacher educators , research specialists , and others) through 
an advanced study and in-service education program; 

6. To provide a national information Tetrieval, storage, and 
dissemination system for vocational and technical education 
linked with the Educational Research Information Center 
located in the U. S. Office of Education; 

7. To provide educational opportunities for. individuals contem- 
plating foreign assigmnenis and for leaders from other countries 
responsible for leadership in vocational and technical education. 
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It has been said that there never was a better climate or greater urgency 
for replanning programs of agricultural education. The new Vocational ffiucaiion 
Act, with funds for both program development and research, gives es^iasis to 
the need for state leadership to carefully plan comprehensive, continuing state 
program of research and development. 

Relative success in these cureas will be determined in large measure by 
the quality of long-range planning and leadership exerted by state staffs. 

Stt^te programs of research and development should be initiated to evaluate 
present efforts, to stimulate the improvement and extension of agricultural 
education, and to provide a systematic means of developing and refining promis- 
ing program innovations » We are concerned not only with identifying more 
efficient and effective ways of serving agricultural education needs, but 
also with increasing our effectiveness as state leaders in accelerating *^e 
adoption of improved programs. 

The major purpose of the seminar was to provide an opportunity for state 
leaders in vocational agriculture and vocational education to pool their 
resources and thinking in formulating plans for initiating and improving 
state programs of research and development. 

During the seminar, participants addressed themselves to such key questions 
as the leadership role of state staffs in: 

1. Developing plans for comprehensive, continuing state programs of 
research and development; 

2. Utilizing outside resources to assist in program development and 
research; 

3* Hanning, conducting, and e\raluating pilot programs; 

4. Facilitating the adoption of new programs in aigricultural education; 

5. Identifying sources of funds for program development and research 
activities; 

6. Reviewing and planning regional research programs. 

For a more detailed overview of the seminar purposes and setting in which 
these purposes were implemented, the reader is referred to the presentation, 

"The Need for State Programs of Research and Development." 

Over 68 state and national leaders in agricultural education, vocational 
education and supporting disciplines representing 31 states met at The Center, 
August 9 to 13, to focus on their responsibilities in providing leadership to 
state program development and research. 



In reflecting on the seminar, the discussions were characterized by a 
positive, stimulating spirit of free inq^uiry. Traditional practices and con- 
eys were questioned and re-evaluated in lig^t of present or future 
circumstances, She se m i n a r did not attempt to develop policies or establish 
definite guidelines for program development and research, but, rather, 
examined alternative approiuihes. The presentations of the consultant staff 
constituted the point of departure and framework for the major thou^ts 
introduced for discussion. Thi^ should have continuing value to state 
staffs, graduate students and others as they continue their efforts in this 
area. 



As would be expected in meetings of this nature, the major benefits 
were derived by the participants as they shared ideas, raised questic 
acquired new insights, and broadened and extended their concepts and under- 
standings of state programs of development and research. We belir/e the 
interest and enthusiasm kindled during these sessions will spark new inter- 
ests and thrusts in the states represented at the seminar. 

As seminar director, I would like to express my appreciation to the 
participants for the enthusiasm and cooperation they exhibited throughout 
the week. Acknowledgement is also due the consultant staff who, throu^ 
their forward-looking and thought-provoking presentations, added an 
immeasurable dimension to our deliberations. Mr. Sidney S. Sutherland, 
Professor Bneritus, University of California at Davis, ^o served as 
coordinator-director; Mr. James E. Christiansen and Mr. Robert V. Kenwood, 
Research Associates at The Center, also merit our thanks for their splendid 
work during the seminar. 

.Agricultural education, vocational education, and The Center acknowledge 
their appreciation to the SEARS-ROEBUCK FOUNDATION for underwriting the 
expenses of the seminar. 
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An outstanding group of national consultants made pre- 
sentations during the seminar. A question and discussion 
period followed each presentation. Here, S. S. Sutherland, 
Emeritus Professor, Department of Agricultural Education, 
University of California, is awaiting questions from the 
group concerning, "Developing Comprehensive State Programs 
of Research and Development," a presentation by Lloyd J. 
Phipps, Chairman, Department of Agricultural Education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 
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SEMINAR GUIDELINES 



THE HSED FOR STATE HtOCmAMS OP BE3EARCH AND PEVELOBIENT 

Ijy 

Hol)ert E. Taylor, Director 
The Center for Rese&rch & 2 id leadership Development 
in Vocational and Technical Education 
2Sie Ohio State University 



In setting the stage for our week's activities I would like to do four 

• hh4ng« * 

1. Review briefly the setting and circumstances which contribute to the 
rationale for this specific seminar on program development and 
research; 

2. Highlight briefly some limitations and continuing problems in our 
state research and development programs; in short, present a cur- 
sory review of the ''state of the art"; 

3» Look at some of the major concerns in this area as we move ahead in 
expanding and ia^roving our research and development activities; 

4. Orerview the organizational structure of this seminar, our purposes, 
and the manner in ^ch we will address ourselves to these problems 
and opportunities. 

As I have mentioned earlier in other meetings, the focus of this seminar, 
program development and research, was one of several priority areas identified 
by The Center Advisory Coomittee as needing primary emphasis and leadership 
from The Center during the year. I am sure we can readily see and appreciate 
some of the factors that contributed to their recomnendation. 

Through the Vocational Education Act and other federal and private fund- 
ing sources, we have witnessed a tremendous expansion and development of voca- 
tional and technical education programs. Concurrent with this development, 
we are constantly confronted with the need for improving the quality and 
quantity of our research efforts as a means of providing a constant "growing 
edge" of knowledge and practice. We also are aware of other educational 
innovations and program developments that need rapid dissemination, diffusion, 
and adoption by ^e "establishment". In short, we appear to be on the thresh- 
old of a "new era" in research and development in vocational and technical 
education. 

The ten percent of the Vocational Education Act funds set aside under 
Section 4(c) for research and training and experimental, developmental, or 
pilot programs provides considerable thrust and in^etus to this area. Ohrojgh 
the 4(a) funds to the states and other sources of state fundings, research 
and development programs are being given additional prominence and siqtport. 
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Bie a^oval of 24 state research coordination units in vocational education 
to be funded at agproxlmtely the <100,000 level not only gives additional 
emhasis and leadership to research and developaient in vocational eduction 
broadly but proodses to be the forerunner of state organisational structure, 
coordination, Jind planning. We could safely conclude that research ^ 
developnent in our field are literally exploding; that it is feast after 
faoiine, the flood following the long drou^t. 

It doesnM; seen Unreasonable to eudc, "Are we equal to the task? Do 
we have the research and developsient capaci^, the leadership to 

effectively plan. Initiate, and conduct conprdiensive continuing state pro- 
grams of research and develppsient?" Bie ch a llen ge to improve ihe quaUty 
and quantity of our efforts in this area gives rise to questions relmting 
to organizational structure, planning and coordination, funding, relation- 
ships, involv«Bent of other discixdines and agencies, and so on. 

Before we move further in this area, it seems appropriate to review 
some of our past efforts. Let's look rather quickly at some of the problems 
or limitations in our current research efforts which restrict our Improving 
the effectiveness of our research and development efforts. In ay ^udgnent, 
these problems and limitations are not unique to agricultural education or 
vocational education. Ohey are not sharp and discrete items but ccaiplex and 
interrelated ones. Biey may well be syndromes# Furthermore, I am not saying 
they exist in all of your states (or in any of them, for that matter), but 
based on experience and observation, they seem to apply broadly. Think about 
them. Determine if they have implications for our discussion this week, 
for your situatior.. 



Ohe first syndrome ic the widespread misunderstanding of research— what it 
is, how it functions, ^t it can do, what it cannot do. Mary fail to appro- 
elate the full implications of the research and development process. In 
maiy instances we have failed to recognize that research and development 
encoapass a wide range and level of activities— problem identification, 
design, basic rescarcai, development, field testing, and dissemination, to 
mention a few. Dierc are several steps in the complete process and in many 
instances we have not Included these essential steps; hence, we have become 
prematurely disenchanted or have condemn<5d renearch br o ad l y. Perhaps we 
have failed to properly appreciate what i*i involved in moving from research 
design to action programs. 

There are some indications that progrma administrators have esqpected 
research to provide "spot answers"; hoping that research could remove their 
burden of decision-making; hoping that resfsarch could take away all doubt 
or risk of failure. 



In other quarters research is viewed as a requirement, rather than a 
1 /aluable procedure for program improvement and development. Some inuviduw 
frequently do not see research as a "working tool". Biere are also ideations 
that some groiqps look upon research as their ‘*private domain and protect it 
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jealously. Oomrersely, we see other personnel in the total program shirking 
their responsibilities in this area and assuming no responsibilities for 
research and development. 

Another apparent widespread limitation is failure to recognize the dyman- 
icss the climate vdiich reseaufch must have to properly function. We fail to 
appreciate the need for a continuous, sustained, adequately supported research 
effort to build up capacity in this area. Too ofl^en we wait until our "britches 
arcs on fire” and then turn to research to "put out the flame". Not only is it 
too late but the capacity frequently is not there. It hw be«i staanred i^om 
a lack of attention and funds. 

Perhaps we have too much fear of failure. We seem to expect that, all 
research will pay off big; perhaps if not immediately, then certainly just a 
little later. We have failed to recognize that knowledge accumulates slowly 
and that the major breakthrough is the exception rather than the rule. E\ren 
then it is probably the result of continuous, sustained, additive research 
efforts in the area. We cannot expect every study to be. an educational peni- 
cillin or a pedagogical Sali vaccine. To know what will not work is also of 
value. 

Another major cluster of probleius and limi.tations restricting our research 
and development efforts is that frequently the wrong people are doing research. 

A majority of research in agricultural education has been conducted by gradu- 
ate students who, at best, are interns, not qualified researchers. In addi- 
tion to limitations of methodology, there are frequently limitations of 
problem selection. In too many instances problems selected are out of the 
nin.-!n stream, concentrated on the past rather than the future, and not signif- 
icant in terms of their implications for state-^-ade programs of agricultural 
education. They are not coordinated with other studies and usually do not 
contribute to an organized body of knowledge. They do not hook up or add up. 

They have low general! zability, both from the standpoint of problem setting 
and research procedures. They provide little help in projecting and improving 
state programs. 

If even a portion of these statements are valid, they should convince us 
that we can no longer rely solely on graduate students for our research programs. 
We frequently decry low utilization of research. What can be done to maJie 
teachers and other practitioners more intelligent consumers of research, to 
ha/e them more appreciative of the role of research and development activities 
iu improving and extending our educational services to the broad agricu3.tural 
industry? 

Our past research efforts have been marked by a lack of interdiscipli n a r y 
and team research. We have failed to reach out and successfully utilize the 
capacities and talents of researchers in other areas of vocational education 
and supporting disciplines. 

Another aspect of this syndrome of the wrong people conducting research 
is the time restrictions on our senior staff. Perhaps we have not adequately 
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explored the possibilities of experiment station appointments, of affiliation 
with and support firom college of education research bureaus » We need to 
secure vocational education funds to establish and maintain definite budgets 
for research. ("Hard money” is needed in addition to the "quick silver” of 
proposals and special project funding.) We need more people devoting a 
majority of their time to research, in this connection, we may have prolife 
erated or "frittered away" our existing research capacity by assigning one- 
eig^h or one-fourth time for research to several staff people. Such sr/«Il- 
time allotments are difficult to protect and usually do not yield significant 
research results. We may need to concentrate our efforts and perhaps rotate 
research assignments among staff. 

Sien, too, I would like to raise the question of how many of us ^o talk 
about research are really interested in conducting research and development 
activities, or are we more interested in teeuMng? Perhaps we will need to 
give more attention to identifying research talent in our future personnel 
selections. 

Another problem area, it seems to me, is that we may not have involved 
decision-makers in oizr research efforts. . In many. Instances we have failed 
to incorporate one of the basic values of action research in our programs. 

I refer to the principle of involvement. When we have been able to develop 
something thrcu^ research that has had state-wide implications, we liave not, 
in many instances, been able to fit it into the administrative framework for 
dissemination and in^lementation. 

Experiences also would seem to reveal that we have not given enough 
attention to coordinating research projects across state lines, that more 
massive global confrontations of priority problems throu£^ research 
are needed and feasible. 

The foregoing enumeration was not intended to be exhaustive but rather 
to point our thinking toward seme of the basic difficulties and limitations 
as we focus on organizing for continuing state programs of research and 
development. I am sure you will think of other problems €uid limitations 
that restrict our state-wide research efforts. In any event, we don't need 
to identify other problems to indicate that this seminar is needed. 

I believe it also appropriate to observe that we see many vigorous seeds 
of change cuid improvement in many of these prob "m areas. I am optimistic 
^concerning pending developments in this area. 

We too long have viewed research in a narrow and restricted context in 
relation to state programs of vocational agriculture, we have tended to see 
it as limited to graduate degree work, as a formal, ritualistic activity 
outside the main stream of program dev^opment and operation rather than as 
a solid base for program development, improvement, and projection, as a basis 
for direction finding. 

In contrast, industry has long followed the pattern of trying to make 
its present products obsolete. Education has not. We frequently try to prove 
that what we are doing is right rather than devise means of improving what 



we are or oug^t to be doing. I aulbnlt that organizing for research is aduca« 
tional leadership; that it is prograsi planning in its broad context. No 
longer can we afford the liscury of an anemic, isolated, undernourished 
research and develqpment effort. A broad, coo^rehensive, organizfsd state 
research program msy well be the heart of state programs in the future. 

If we were to try to s^mthesise the foregoing problems and limitations 
into a single global problem, we mi^ identify it as the absence of plaxmed 
state programs of research. We need in each state conqprehensive, planned,, 
purposeful means— an organizational structure— for renewing vocational 
agricuLfcure. Wfe need a division for re-evolution, a section for research 
and developovsnt, a systematic procedure for innovation; not a slipshod. 
Scotch-tape, chewing gum program. We cannot leave such a vital development 
to accident or fortuitous circumstances. We m^ast havft a carefully coaceived, 
deliberate mechanism built into and coordinated vith the state administrative 
organizational structure of vocational agrico’.ture and vocational education. 
Siis mechanism must provide for the several steps in the research and devel- 
opment process. We need a mechanism that will do for agricultural education 
what the experiment station and extension service have done for egricult'.ural 
science and technolo^. 

In establishing this structure we need to consider providing a mechanism 

for-s 

1. Identifying significant problems. 

2. Assigning priorities. 

3. Anassing needed resources and personnel (not bootlegging) . 

4 . Svaluating research findings in terms of their implications for 
state-wide dissemination. 

I^cviding for the conplete spectrum of needs in research and devel- 
opment (problem identification, design, bsustic research, development 
field testing, and dissemination). 

6. Demonstrating promising innovations. We have lost si^t of the 
word ”promote” in vocational agriculture. We must recognize what 
it takes to effect change; concentrate our resources on significant 
efforts. 

7. Coordinating rese^ch efforts with other groups in agricultural 
education, vocational education, and' education; within the state 
and beyond as well (regional projects). 

8. Building into the mechanism the team approach to research. 
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As ve approach this needed development we m’ost also give attention to 
such essentials as: 

1. Selecting and developing researchers (specialists). 

2. Building into state plans permissive policies and procedures for 

research development j freedom for experimentation. 

3. Reviewing relationships (supervisors, teacher educators, teachers, 
vocational educators, experiment stations, educational research 
bureaus, research coordination units, state departments of education, 

etc.). 

4. Identifying funds. We need to take money off the top for this basic 
need. What is educationally sound is administratively feasible. 

The problem is: How should agricultural education organize 

itself on a state-wide basis to effectively meet its responsibilities and 
opportunities in research and development? How can we systcmatioslly and 
deliberately make agricultural education and vocational education self- 
renewing? We recognize the urgency of the task. We believe we can make a 
strong case for an organized approach in terns of its efficiency and 
effectiveness. Perhaps even more important, idiat progress can we ci^e here 
this week in addressing ourselves to this critical problem of planning, for 
comprehensive, continuing state pro-^rams of research and development? How 
can we effectively utilize outside resources to assist in program development 
and research? What is the leadership role of state staffs in planning, con- 
ducting, and evaluating pilot programs? How can state staff members j.acili— 
tate the adoption of new programs in agricultural education? How can we 
accelerate the change process? How can we successfully identify and secure 
sources of funds for program development and research activities? Uiese are 
some of the primary concerns of the seminar. Ihese are the areas to >dii<A 
ye yent to address ourselves during the week. These appear to be the major 
areas that will provide the most help to state staffs in developing long- 
range programs of research and development. 

How, then, do we proceed to maximize the potential benefits frem this 
seminar to your respective states and to improve programs of research and 
development broadly? First, we want to emphasize the need for aM values of 
your participation. The experiences and insists of eighty people with exten- 
sive and diverse backgrounds from thirty-five states ccostitutc a rich resource. 
We encourage; we want; yes, even require, your best thinking and participation. 
Everyone’s ideas are important, regardless of position. Irregardless of the 
size of your state program, whether or not you have previously been involved 
in research and development, your years of experience notwithstanding, we 
want your ideas and questions. Hopef»iLly, we will have active participants, 
not passive observers. 

You will note that the seminar is structured to provide you with the 
opportun5.ty to raise questions with members of the consultant staff. We are 
proud of the consaltant staff that has been assembled for this seminar. We 
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believe their uni.que experiences, coupled with the advanced thought end prepara- 
tion they have given these problems, will yield real dividends during the week. 
They have been asked to react to key questions. We hope that you will raise 
probing, searching questions with these consultants to '*tease out" the various 
alternatives and situational factors inherent in this critical area. 

Mr. S. S. Sutherland will be serving as coordinator of the seminar. I 
am sure that his masterful touch in group processes and his keen insight into 
the problems underlying this seminar will further contribute to our delibera- 
tions and accomplishments. 

ilurther, may I emphasize thLt this seminar is not a policy-developing or 
action organisation. It is primarily a study group. The outcomes of the 
seminar will be guides to individuals and states who are free to accept or 
reject suggestions as they deem appropriate. I would egress the hope that we 
can operate in a spirit of opennindedness, in a free and permissive climate 
that will permit honest expressions and differences of opinion; timt we will 
set our sights hi^ in texms of quality and standards, focusing on what ou^ 
to be rather than merely perpetuating or protecting what we have. I hope, too, 
that we will recognize and accept our responsibilities as state staff to give 
the leadership needed for desired changes, redirection, and extensions in 
agricultural education throu^ carefully conceived and executed programs of 
research and development. 

As we think through our responsibilities in this urea, I hope that we can 
continually be aware of the need for and opportunities to involve and work 
with repxesentatives of other vocational services and supporting disciplines. 

While it may be premature at this point to suggest specific follow-ups 
for this meeting, it, nevertheless, seems appropriate to at least call your 
attention to some possibilities at this stage. 

1. Heport on this seooinar to your fellow staff members upon your return 
to your home state. 

2. Review the implications of this seminar for your state. Identify 
priorities, determine responsibilities, and provide leadership in 
developing coo^rehenslve, long-range state programs of research 
and development. 

3. Consider a state seminar on this topic, Involving appropriate educa- 
tional, agricultural, and vocational education leaders. 

4. Resolve to participate in future Center programs; follow up activities 
of this seminar. 

3 * Brovide a feed-back to the Center. Keep us posted on developments, 
activities, and progress in implementing some of the seminar outcomes. 
Give us your suggestions concerning ways and means The Center can 
farther assist you in this area. 
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In 8WMry> ve have the prospecta of a atiaulatiog aad rewarding experS^snce 
during the next vstk, !Eha eeeential ingredients are here. We have an urgent 
task, coMBon concerns, a rich background of eaqperience, an outstanding consul- 
tant staff, a favorable climate, and, we hope, an appropriate setting for effec- 
tive group effort here at Qie Center. Let^s make the most of it. 
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PART II 



PRESENTATIONS 
BY THE 

CONSULTANT STAFF 










Maximum interaction for seminar participants was 
provided by group discussion meetings. Shown here is 
a discussion group being led by Dr. Ray Cardozier (center, 
rear row, row tie). Head, Agricultija*al and Extension 
Education, diversity of Maryland. Consultants shown 
with the group are: Dr. Duane M. Nielsen (front row, 

second from left). Director, Educational Resources 
Development Branch, U. S. Office of Education: 

George L. O'Kelley, Jr. (front row, fourth from left), 
Professor, Department of Agricultural Education, 

University of Georgia: and John K. Coster (left center, 
rear row, checked jacket). Professor, Department of 
Agricultural Education, University of Nebraska. 
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Mr. Neville Hunsicker, Head, Agricultural Education 
Occupations Branch, U. S. Office of Education, addressed 
a luncheon meeting of the seminar group. His topic was, 
"Priority Areas for Program Development in Agricultural 
Education." Seated at the head table (left to right) 
are: John T. Mount, Vice President for Educational Serv- 

ices, The Ohio State University; R. V. Mullen, Director, 
Youth and Rural Programs, Sears -Roebuck Foundation, 
Chicago, Illinois; Robert E. Taylor, Director, The Center 
for Research and Leadership Development in Vocational and 
Technical Education. 
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DEVELOPING COMPREHENSIVE SZAZB PROGRAMS OF 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
by 

lioyi J. Phipps 

ChairiMn, Department of Agricultural Education 
University of Illinois 



Situation 

We are entering a “golden age" of vocational and technical education. 
Whether or not we in agricultural education participate in this "golden 
age" and serve the welfare of mankind, as we can serve and as we should 
serve, will depend on our ability, foresight and imagination in research 
and development. 

The President *s Panel on Vocational Education gave agriculture 
educators and other vocational educators a mandate to research, develop 
evaluate their programs. Because of the unfavorable image o* agri* 
culture, the Panel, in my opinion, was especially emphatic regarding the 
necessity to research, develop and evaluate the program in agricultural 
education. Congress legitimized the mandate of the President’s Panel 
through the Vocational Education Act of 1963 and enphasised in the Act 
the necessity for research, development and evaluation in agricultural 
education. Congress has given unparalleled and unequaled opportunities 
for research, development and evaluation of agricultural education by 
providing \mprecedented amounts of monies for these activities in the 
Vocational Edsication Act of I963, in other public school legislation and 
in such legislation as The Ejonooic Opportunity Act. They have even 
earmarked vast sums for reseerch and development in a period when there 
is a trend away from earmarked funds in Federal assistance programs 
for education. 

Why do we have this sudden and unprecedented interest in research 
developsient, including evaluation, in vocational education? Changes 
in America have created some coupelli^ reasons. We in education m^ 
not be fully cognizant of the changes in the employment situatioii that 
are on our society. We in agricultural education have been 

acutely aware for scam time of the effect of autenation in farming upon 
the manpower needs for production. We and other vocational educators, 
however, my not be fully acquainted with the ©rowing impact of auto- 
mation on all types of production. If we have been aware of the impacts 
of automation on nonfarm production, it is doubtful that we have been 
fully aware of their implications for agricultural education. Changes 
in nona©ricultural manpower reqtiirements in reality will create many 
opportunities for new educational services in agriculture and it has 
opened a "Pandora’s Box" of demands and opportunities for research, 
development and evaluation in agricultural education. 

Let us take a closer look at the present and emerging ma?^power 
situation in America and its Implications for agricultural education 
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azid for reeearfifh, develoiment and o^valu&tion in agricultural education. ' 

Grant Venn eaya> 

”nie iiqpact of autcnaticn on the labor jiarket has been pro- i 

found. Autooatic elevators have recently displaced kOyOOO elevator 
operators in New York City alone. New equipnent in the Census . ^ 

Bureau enabled 30 statisticians to do the work in i960 that required | 

4,000 such people in 19^0. The check-writing staff in the Treasury 
Department has been reduced from 400 people to four. The airline 
flight engineer and the railroad fireman nay soon disappear com- ) 

pletely. Thirty thousand packing-house workers have baan automated } 

out of their jobs in the past few years. Enormous machines have 
helped reduce esoployment in the coal fields from 41^,000 in 19^ - < 

to 136,000 in 1962. While construction work has leaped 32 percent ! 

since 19^> construction jobs have shown a 24 percent decline." 

W. H. Ferry, V^e-Eresident of the Fund for the Republic, says, | 

"The unemployed and under- eoployed are no longer almost 
exclusively the unskilled, the recent inmigrants, the colored, and < 

the groups at the end of the economic scale who have customarily \ 

home the heaviest weight of economic slides. White-collar workers 
are joining this group as automation reaches the office. There is 
some reason for thinking that white-collar workers wilJL after a \ 

few years comprise most of the growing category of technologically 
displaced. Herbert Simon has observed that by 19 S 3 machines can 
do away with all of middle management, if ihnericans want it that | 

way." -- 

Ralph BeUmim, a conputer expert for the Rand Corporation, says, ' , 



"Industrial automation has reached the point of no return. 

The scientific knowledge to automate American industry almost 

completely is already available and is certain to be used. Banks 1 

could cut their staffs in half easily by further automation; the 
steel and automotive industries could increase their use of auto- 
mation a hundredfold. Lower and middle management as well as ' i 

production workers will be displaced for there will be no need . ) 

for decision-making at that level. Unenployment resulting from 
automation would be greater right now except that many industries - 

are holding back— at a sacrifice to their profits to avoid increasing | 

^ t « « « M A ^ ft ft%.^ ft_ ^ ^ ^ •• 



the severity of the problem. Self-restraint on the part of indus- 
tries cannot continue indefinitely. Automation itself will produce 
few jobs. Two percent of the population will in the discernible / 

future be able to produce all the goods needed to feed, clothe, 
and run our society." ; 

I ' 

If the statement that misery loves coiqpany is true, we in agri- , } 

cultural education should be in very "loving company" with all other 
vocational educators in the next few decades. Some agricultural educa- 
’'"^rs in the past decade have developed inferiority feelings because { 

they were engaged in an educational field with rcpidly shrinking job 
opportunities in farming. The recent studies identifying job oppor- 
tunities requiring agricultural education in areas serving farming have ' I 
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ineroMed aor«lt and our feallxig of worth aaterially. Ve cannot rest 
on our XaurelS) however^ because many of these jobs will ikIso disap^ar 
with autoaation* 

Gordon Swaiison^ ^fessor of Agricultural Education and Resident 
of Ihi Delta Kappa^ aade, in ay opinion^ a very cogent statement in the 
i^ril issue of the **Sbi Delta Keppan*** Ee said that in the future voca- 
tional educators should not be content with preparing persons to fill 
jobs; they should create job opportunities. I e^sume that he laeant 
that we can create job qpport^ties by preparing persons for jobs that 
do not now exist and by helping these persons to develop and obtain 
enploynent in these areas. 

In planning ccnprehensive research and development programs in agri- 
cultural education to adjust^ along with other vocational fields, to the 
changing manpower requirements of America, we should also be cognizant 
of the new look in vocational education resulting from recent legislation. 

1. At present and in the future vau^ious teachers in other vocational 
fields and even nonschool agencies may "stake claims" to educate 
persona for jobs we consider acpricultural. 

2. We are also in a position to "stake claiias" for educating 
persons for jobs which other vocational fields and nonschool 
agencies have considered as their "bael^ard." 

We need coaprehensive research and development programs to detemine 
what we can do best and what help we can obtain from others, or in other 
words, what they can do better than we can do. The problem of educating 
for gainful (sqployment in Aasrica is so critical that society is going to 
demand that the specialized talents of various vocational teachers be 
utilized in the ways that will produce the most good for the greatest 
nunber. If we really take seriously the task educating people for all 
jobs below the professional level, we will have inadequate staffs in all 
areas of vocational education for the foreseeable future, and longer. It 
also appears to me that if we accept the challenge of providing the kinds 
and types of instruction for gainful es^loyment for all jobs requiring 
knowledge and skill in plant and animal science and related disciplines 
that exist or can be created, that we will have a chronic shortage of 
vocational educators with special cospetencies in agriculturid subjects 
because of the increasing demands for their services. 

ThroueJh research and development programs we need to learn where 
the special talents of present and future vocational agriculture 
teachers may best be used. There are many tasks in vocational education 
that teachers of agriculture because of their training are better quali- 
fied to do than any other vocational teacher. We need to idei.ji£y, 
develop and obtain utilization of these special talents in the schools' 
total vocational education programs. 

In planning cooprehensive research and development programs, we 
also need to be aware of the changing attitudes of society. The pendulum 
is definitely swinging in America and among educators toward a more 
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favorable attitude regarding vocational ax^ technical education. Whether 
or not we profit fron this changing attitude will depend to a large ex- 
tent on our research and developiaent programs. Rationalizations for not 
vocational agriculture will only lead us down the path of 
disaster. In ny opinion the best way to protect and extend our quality 
program of vocational education for farming:) and X believe it is essen- 
tial for society that it be protected and extended, is to become 
identified with that type of vocational education dedicated to the 
preparing up gr ading of persons to meet the changing and emerging 
jobs resulting from automation. Many persons, includ in g many agri- 
cultural educators, have not recognized the new and changing nonproduction 
job opportunities in plant and animal science, in both rural and urban 
areas, that should receive our attention because no other vocational 
group is interested in preparing persons for these jobs, or are as well 
qualified as agricultural educators for providing effective and efficient 
programs. These emerging and changi^ jobs are not in fanning or related 
to farming, but they are applied biological science jobs. 



Research and DeveloTanent Profcrams Needed 

As implied in the previous remarks, we need to get into the "main- 
stream" of vocational and technical education. An extremely important 
segnent of vocational and technical education in the future will continue 
to be the education of production workers. It is doubtful that a program 
in the futux^e, however, will receive maximum public support if its total 
function is the education of production workers. The attention of the 
populace is going to be focused on changing and emerging jobs. These 
jobs are probably going to be in five areas: 

a. Research 

b. Teaching 

c. Learning 

d. Services 

e. Recreation 

It does not take much imagination to recognize that a large and 
important segment of the total job opportunities in these five areas will 
require vocational education in agricultural subjects (or applied 
biological science). The future for agricultural education will be 

and exciting if we can develop research urogr/uns that will 
chart the course for the cultivating of the opportunities and responsi- 
bilities that are on the horizon. 

1, If we are to serve society as we should and as society needs 
to be served, an imsiediate step is the changing of the image of 
agrieulturia education. We have vocational agriculture depart- 
ments that have broadened their objectives and program, but the 
teachers, guidance personnel, parents and laymen in these com- 
munities still view their vocational agriculture program as a 
program designed exclusively for educating for gainful employ- 
ment in farming. The program has changed but the image has 
remained static. The image held and propagated by certain 
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tcononltts and the Base nedia is that ve will soon have a 
Minus nuMiber of farmsv and farners .and that it is • irasie of 
taxpayers' monies to maintain vocational agriculture in the 
school and a waste of the talents of human beings to study 
vocational agriculture. To coobat this image of the future 
in farming we need to do more than change vocational agri- 
culture programs. We need to change the image of vocational 
agriculture. Research and development programs may be uti- 
lized in changing the image of vocational agriculture. 

2. We need to leam how to broaden agricultural education so 
that it will be serving all who need, for gainful enployment, 
knowledge and skill in plant and animal science and related 
disciplines . 

3. We need to leam how to provide effective education in t\gri- 
culture, broadly defined, for the everyday affairs of living. 
This is an educational service to society that will become of 
increasing importance as all types of work are reduced through 
autcsation. It is also in^ortant because until the image of 
vocational agriculture is drastically changed, it ia needed 

as a feeder program for vocational education in agriculture. 

4. We need to learn how, as mentioned previously, the specialized 
talents of vocational agricult\ire teachers nay be utilized 
profitably and effectively in the schools* total vocational 
education program in teaching the content common to all types 
of vocational education for gainful employnent. Teachers of 
agriculture have speciali.'’cd talents that may be utilized. 

Dr. Agan, Kansas, has a U.S. Office of Education supported 
?*esearch project designed to provide some information in this 
area. You should observe carefully the outcomes of this project. 
The results miy be very rewarding. 

3* We also need to leam how the specialized talents of other voca- 
tional teachers, guidance counselors, nonvocational teachers, 
administrators and persons from industry may be utilized to 
decrease the heavy burden of teachers of agriculture. 

6. We need to leam how to serve effectively disadvantaged youth 
and adults. We also need to leam how to serve effectively the 
upper end of the continuum, or adver^taged youth and adults. 
Agricultural educators have an enviable record of providing 
effective vocational education for the disadvantaged, the poor, 
and the down-trodden segments of society. Agricultural educa- 
tors have had more experience and more success in this field 
than most other vocational teachers. 

We have often provided education for this group of people 
under protest and we have often felt that our vocational 
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jftgriculture departments vere being used as "dumping grounds". 
Frovidii^ good vocational education for this segment of society 
has in cer .ain instances mado it difficult or impossible to pro- 
vide effective vocational education in agriculture for the more 
advintAged youth and adults. We need to learn how to organize 
programs so that we can provide good vocational education in 
agriculture for all groups, and we most organize so that the 
dioadvantaged can receive agricultural education in situations 
and in an atmosphere which will motivate teachers of agriculture 
tr want to teach the disadvantaged in our society who need and 
can profit from agricultural educatiokt. Much research and 
developmen;; is needed in this area. Alioost nothing has been 
done to date. Dr. Puller and I have a study supported by the 
U. S. Office*! of Education that will be in operation until May 
31, 1970 , which we hope will provide some of the answers re- 
lating to the teaching of the disadvantaged. It is called 
Project R S D y. 



Organizing for Research and ‘ilo^ent 

If we are to meet the research and development jweds just mentioned, 
plus many other needs Tdiich time limitations do not permit me to discuss, 
we oust get better orgonized for research end develonment . Perhaps all 
or socft oC the following activixies should be undertolren. (Some states 
have already utilized many or all ( i* the suggestions I am about to men- 
tion.) 



1. Recearch and devcloifflenl ccsssittees should be established at 
all universitier. preparina: vocational teachers. These coumit- 
tees should have representatives frcsi aJ,X content areas ir, 
vocational education plus access to consultants from oubjcct 
matter fields. Teacher educators in agriculture can profit 
from participation on such coomittees. Such participation will 
broaden our educational horizons and keep us frotk being too 
provincial. 

2. Earmarked tine should be devoted in agril cultural education 
staff meetings at universities to the planning and analysis 
of research 9 :t>d development projects. Earmarked tine should 
also be devoted at supervisors' staff meetings to the planning 
and analysis of research and development projects. 

3* Joint meetings of teacher educators and supervisors, with 
teacher representatives, should be regularly scheduled for 
t e exclusive consideration of research and development in 
agricultural education. 
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4. Vocational agriculture teacher association! at both the state 
and national levels should be encouraged to establish research 
and developpient cosasittees and to devote adequate tiae at 
association neetings to research and develofMnt in agricultural 
education. 

The joint state staff of teacher educators and supervisors 
should establish special ad hoc research and develppiaent cooh 
aittees as needed. These special ccnmittees should report 
back to the joint staff. 

6. Supervisors should encourage the establishment of a research 
and development connittee with membership from all vocational 
education content areas. Agriculture education supervisors 
should be represented on this conaiittee for the same reason 
given for the representation of teacher educators in agri- 
culture on tmiversity vocational education research and 
development cconitteos. 

7. The supervisory staff in agricultural education should initiate 
the use of citizen and industry coomittees to advise regarding 
research and development programs needed. Mr. Guthrie, Chief 
of Agricultural Education in Illinois, has utilized the sqp- 
vices of industry conmittees in (l) ornamental horticulture, 

(2) agricultural machinery and equipment, and (3) agricultural 
supply. Their use has been very worthwhile. 

8. Teacher educators and supervisors should encourage action 
research among teachers. We have often educated and super- 
vised teachers of agriculture with such a “ti§^t rein" that 
we liave virtually eliminated all their initiative and imagina^ 
tion. We are too prone to tell teachers what will not work 
instead of listening to their plans, and providing supporting 
encouragement to conduct action research. Only after we have 
done this should we even mention some of the possible "pitfalls" 
they may encounter. We have played "Ck)d" and have used the 
vocational education acts and the state plans for vocational 
education as clubs to stifle action research and to maintain 
the status qpo. We have often"worshipped at the feet of 
tradition." The result has often been the loss of departments 
of vocational agriculture in many areas where agricultural educa- 
tion is of vital and growing isqportance— notably the urban areas. 
For example, in Illinois the Woodrow Wilson Branch of the Chicago 
Jimior College established for 196^-66 a vocational agricultiire 
program in the omaziiental horticulture field. This development 
is launched after many schools siurrounding Chicago dropped their 
vocational agriculture programs because their service area had 
become almost completely ;u:ban. Encouragement of action research 
and a more extensive research and development program, which is 
now possible because of the Vocational Education Act of 1963, may 
have saved some of these departments of vocational agriculture 
and their teachers could now be making their contributions in 
eliminating the unemployment problem in this urban area. 
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9* Agrisultural educators should develop policies that will pro- 
iBote the .freedom of researchers. The best way to stifle 
effective and productive research is to interfere with the 
freedom of researchers. Good research workers do not work 
effectively and frequently refuse to operate in an &dminis» 
trative “straight jacket." Some may abuse their freedom, but 
their nuniber will be few. It is a small price to pay for the 
increeised potential results. 

10. i^icultural educators should encourage research by indi.viduals . 
Individuals are, after all, the only ones that can do research. 
Do not insist that all or even most research fits into a state 
“mold" for research. Remember that good researchers are diffi- 
cult to “harness" into a national, regional or state program of 
research. 

11. Delegate responsibilicy for a research project to a definite 
person. I am coo^letely disenchanted with group research pro- 
jects, cooperative research projects, regional and national 
research projects. They lead to compromise in design and to 
mediocracy. We can have effective research cooperation, 
however, as Duane Nielsen and others promoted such cooperation 
in the thirty-rdne states that coiiducted the studies of non- 
fam agricultural job opportunities. There was a cGssxiii 
objective, but each researcher was free to design his study as 
he wished. 

12. Encourage and support both project research and program and 
development research. Project research is an essential ingre- 
dient of any total research and development program. Excessive 
reliance on project research and development, however, often 
stifles initiative and innovation among research workers. Pro- 
gram research provides a leavening ingredient for a total 
program of research and development. It assists in the preven- 
tion of the excessive bureaucracy and regimentation that may 

accompany project research and development. It provides "hard" 
money in contrast to the "soft" money for project research and 
development. "Hard" money is needed to establish and maintain 
an adequate staff of research and development workers. 

Sumnary 

Who initiates action? Tkie persons in this audience, your col- 
leagues, and officers of national and state vocational agriculture 
teacher associations must take major responsibility for initiating ac- 
tion for CQoprehensive state research and development programs. This 
is one responsibility that cannot and must not be delegated. It is 
too important to be neglected. The first step in initiating action is 
the development or revision of administrative machinery, perhaps along 
the lines just mentioned. Do not worry about the funding of research 
luid development projaets. If you get your administrative machinery 
for promoting and developing research projects developed properly, and 
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IT you obtain veil deBigned research proposals, fm&ds to support your 
proposed research Kill be available. Fuzids aa&y sources are now 
available and mre funds are co the vay. (h>r aain task is to get 
''geared for good research and develofsento Sie needs and oppor- 
tunities are available. The only linitatioiis are einr enthusiasa, 
inwgination and ability as research workers and adainistrators. Xn 
looking over the raining portions of the prograa for this national 
seminar, it appeara that your enthuaiaaf& and imagination for rtaaareh 
and devalppoant viU. be aaply atimulated, and you should receive much 
help in the developamnt cf ebilitiei for resaerch end in the edadnla- 
tration of reaearch. 



OUimiCE HESOUHCES in BESEABCH and DSVELOHffiNT 

by 

OrriUe E. Thocpsofi 

Cbainattn, Depax^nent of Ags^icultural Education 
I^iTersity of California) Davis 



Many questions cone to mind vhen one begins to think about utilizing 
outside (and inside) resources in research and development in agricultural 
education. First of all, the field of agricultural education is increasing 
in scope. When we're considering the use of resources, are we thinking 
about the preparation of teachers, the supervision of the programs, class- 
room instruction, youth programs, or cure we including the broad area of 
human resources in agriculture? To most people, the word resources gen- 
erally means financial support. However, as one thinks more about 
resources, he begins to realize that mone^*' is only one resource, in one's 
clamor to S'SCure money, one perhaps bypasses readily available ine^qpensive 
resources. Possibly in the final analysis many of these resources which 
%re overlook could yield results which would dwarf that which money can 
buy: Obviously I mean the human resource of interested people who are 
available in every coBBiunity. The lay resource available to agriculttoral 
educatioa has only been partially tapped. This in itself would make an 
Interesting theme for a conference, but since this conference is to deal 
more with the professional and the financial side of resources, that of 
the lay participation as a resource for research and development wilJL 
only be mentioned in passing. 

This presentation will be in four major sections. The first will 
be a resume of vhere we are in research and development. This will be 
followed by a review of what may be called an expanded responsibility 
for agricultural education. This e^qpanded concept of agricultural 
education will be illustrated by a report on the changes of eophasis 
and philosophy in my institution. Next will be a review of what is 
happening in other states in terms of resource utilization. The final 
section will include some suggestions and precautions in the use of the 
new resources now available. 

When looking over the program for this conference^ my attention was 
drawn to the topic, "Are We Asking The Right Questions," which will be 
discussed by Mr. Kellogg tomorrow. This was particularUy intriguing to 
me and should be to all of us in agricultural education whether our area 
is supervision, teacher education, administration, or research, for if 
we're not asking the right questions, the rest of our efforts may be in 
vain. This beccoes particularily significant now, ^en we're esqoanding 
the kinds of questions and number of ouestions we're asking, and the kinds 
of people to whom we are directing questions. 



It is not news to aost of you that ve have been asking questions 
about agricultural education for aany years, and during the last decade 
SOM have been asking questions that others did not wish to hear, nor 
vere the answers to these questions readily sought. I'a not certain 
if ve asked the right questions then, or if we are asking the right 
questions nov. I'll interested in vhat Mr. Kellogg has to say cn 
this topic tosiorrow. However, I an certain of one thing. While our 
previous question-asking was primarily of our colleagues in vocational 
agriculture, we can no longer restrict ourselves to this group. Really 
it has been pretty cozy talking among ourselves. We have been able to 
protect ourselves and our professional standing, and in a way we weren't 
vulnerable to the outside world. We had a close-knit empire and still 
do to a certain extent, and I think we could defend our empire in almost 
any manner or form during its time. Our empire, as many other somewhat 
self-contained institutions, developed a familiar pattern of charac- 
teristics: its members became complacent with success, they obtained 

their security in the past, they became oblivious to the present, and 
they repulsed efforts to direct their attention to the future. This 
began to happen in vocational agriculture in spite of the warning from 
a minority both inside and outside our ranks. As a result of this and 
other recent incidents, we have been brought to realize that no longer 
can we get the complete answers to our questions, whether they are the 
right or whether they are the wrong questions sl^ly from within our 
ranks. Those of us in agricultural education have always operated as 
applied social scientists as we have attempted to bring our knowledge 
of psychology, sociology, econoodcs, and other basic social sciences to 
the problems in cur field. As such, we have perhaps been guilty of having 
too little command of any one of the basic fields to igov** maximum utili- 
zation of what is known in that field on the problem we had under study. 
While it is hard to think of any one situation where we have made gross 
errors resulting from insufficient knowledge, perhaps the accuiulative 
effect of many partially inadequate answers could have had adverse effects 
upon our progress. Also, we probably have limited the depth of our in- 
quiries because we lacked the knowledge of the basic social science prin- 
ciples involved. 

In the answering of questions in as’eas of education today there is 
an effort to bring a ccmsunity of disciplines to bear iq>on the situation. 

In the past the physicist, the mathematician, the chemist, and the sociolo- 
gist weren't particularly concerned with the elementary or secondary 
school educational process. They were ready and willing to leave this 
in the province of the educators. Times have change— partially through 
the efforts of the educator to make others concerned about problems in 
education, but perhaps most from the scientist's own dissatisfaction 
with the results the educator was achieving. And we must admit that 
the scientist has made a positive contribution to education. Taking a 
key from what has been accooqplished in the other fields of education, 
vs have increased our concern about arriving at the best possible solu- 
tions to our probleiL>. We believe cur colleagues in the social sciences 



can make a contrllTution to the solution to problems in vocational educa- 
tion by bringing the resources of their basic discipline t j the situation. 
This vill then be one of the outside resources which I w5,il discuss more 
fully during w presentation. 

I have chosen what is happening at my institution as an exanqple in 
the crossing and mixing of disciplines in the solution of problems in 
agricultural education. The Davis cainpus of the Uhiversity of California 
is one of the three and by far the largest of the colleges of agriculture 
in the Uhiversity system. The major in agricultural education is offered 
only on the Davis camopus. We have a University Dean of Agriculture who 
is over the three colleges and a Dean of Agriculture for each campus. 

Our Uhiversity Dean of Agriculture was appointed three years ago, while 
our College Dean is coeqpleting his second year in that position. While 
these two men are renowned biological sciencists, they have become 
increasingly concerned over the obvious lack of attention in California 
over the years to the human resource (social sciences) in agriculture 
and farming. Their overall interest plus a similar concern of members 
of our department \mder the leadership of our recently retired chairman, 
Sidney S. Sutherland, has resulted in the following action during the 
past two years: 

1. Eleven-month appointments with Experiment Station titles have 
become available fcr our staff members. 

2. Financial support for research in agricultural education has 
become available from the Experiment Station. 

3. A statewide program for the study of farm labor has been 
initiated. This has included the addition of a staff member 
to coordinate farm foremen training ciasses. 

4. A research program to study the backgrounds, in** crests, and 
motivational drives of the migrant farm wor!.>^.* has been launched. 

A pilot study among strawberry pickers has been completed and 

a study of the tomato picker is under way. 

5. A committee to study the need f'^r research on the socio-economic 
aspects of agricultural labor h«.s been appointed by the Ifoiversity 
Dean of Agriculture. This committee includes an agricultural 
economist, a sociologist, the Director of the Ag??icultural Exten- 
sion Service, and the chairman of the Department of Agricultural 
Education. This committee also serves as an adviacry group for 
farm studies. 

6. A staff member has been added to our dep .‘tment to give leader- 
ship in adult education. Initially this will include a teacher 
education program for instructors of adult illiterate s ind 
research on the barriers adults encounter in learnin/-,. From 
this we hope to find ways to improve our approach to adult 
education in vocational agriculture and agricultural extension. 
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?• A full professor position has been given to our department to 
expand our program of teaching and research in the social 
sciences related to agriculture. (We are currently recruiting 
for this position.) This person is to study the need for 
research on the human resources in agriculture. 

8. A College of Agriculture committee has been named to make recom- 
mendations for the development of social science research (other 
than economics) in the Agriculture Esqperiment Station. Member- 
ship on this coomittee includes a sociologist, a political 
scientist, an agricultural economist, a home economist, a geneti- 
cist, and an agricultural educationist. This coanittee has 
recQonended that the agricultural education department provide 
aggressive leadership in research in the human resource need 

in agriculture. 

9. The 1966-67 budget to the lagislaturt includes a request for 
four new academic staff positions for the Department of Agricul- 
tural Education. These persons are charged- with the study of the 
problems of the migrant and unskilled laborer in the rural and 
outdoor environment. It is specified that these staff positions 
include a sociologist, a psychologist, an educator, and a special- 
ist in research and analysis. 

10. A reorganisation within the Department of Hems Economics has 
resulted in the addition of two staff members in child develop- 
ment and a nursery school to the Department of Agricultural 
Education. This was an effort to place all the social sciences 
(except agricultural economics) in the College of Agriculture 
into one department. The administration believes that we should 
approach the problems of human resourc'is in agriculture from 
all levels of education— i.e. from the nurse7.y age child through 
the adult. 

You might wonder what thij kind of a program has to do with the 
traditional function associated with departments of agricultural education— 
that of preparation of teachers of vocational agriculture in high school, 
the supervision of these programs, the development of -teaching materials, 
the work with Future Farmers of America, and -the host of other acti-vities 
involved. we will continue these, but we feel that agricul-tural 

education h. charge beyond that of its traditional function. In addi- 
tion to prep>...isg young xsen for careers in agriculture we need to study 
the whole human resource in agricul-ture. Previously, research efforts 
in California at least have concentrated on the agricultural technology, 
the economics of production, marketing, and processing agricultural 
products. Again in California— which has iqp to a half-million in the 
farm labor force— practically no effort has been made to study this impor- 
tant input. We have always subscribed to the objectives in vocational 
agriculture to prepare young men for farming and agricultural occupations 



throu^pi the application of the principles of scienca and econcedcsy yet 
ve have bypassed study of perhaps the most iisportant ingredient in 
agricultural production— and tliat is the human yho does the work— makes 
the decisions and reaps the profits or the losses from his efforts* We 
have been given the responsibility for this effort at our institution 
and the resources to proceed* It is a challenging i;ask indeed* 

Needless to say> the assuming o*^ additional responsibilities by 
a department creates a host of problems « not the least of ^ihlch is 
that ve imist not go outside the resources of our department and college 
both for financial support and for professional cuisistance* As you 
already know, it*s usually much easier for us to ccnoaunicate with our 
colleagues in education and agriculture than it is with our professional 
colleagues in the basic social sciences* While ve feel ve need the 
assistance of professionals in the basic social sciences^ not all of these 
people share our concern for the study of problems in education* It's 
not unusual to find these people are already overburdened with their 
individual research interests, and some Question the value of the contri- 
bution their discipline can make to the solutions to problems in 
education* For example, it has taken a number of meetings of our college 
conoiiittee on social sciences in agriculture just to be able to communi- 
cate vith each other* It becomes immediately obvious in these kinds of 
situations that those of us in education, in agricultural education, and 
in agriculture have not achieved general understanding of our problems 
with our colleagues on "the other side of the caarpus" or "in other agencies* 
We have kept to ourselves too long* However, there are times when one 
wcmders if it vouldn't be better or at least much easier to continue to 
keep to ourselves. I know it would be less frustrating. 

Thus, one of the outside resources we're using for resewch and 
development in agriculture education is professionals in the social 
sciences* To date we haven't used these persons directly on problems 
in vocational agriculture* However, we ejqpect to in the future, for ve 
now have our Deans of Agriculture, the Director of Agricultural. Exten- 
sion Service, The Dean of University Extension, state personnel in adult 
education, agricultural economists, and others involved in one way or 
another with our program in agricultural education* The mere fact that 
ve have reason to interact vith these people has paved the vay for future 
opportunities to obtain assistance from these individuals in problems 
in vocational agriculture* One concrete example of benefit came recently 
when the chairman of the Department of Sociology asked if he could con^ 
tract for one of the staff members in Agricultural Education to teach 
an upper division course in his department next spring semester* We 
have recently affected a joint appointment for a staff m e m ber vith 
Iftiiversity Extension to work in the field of adult education* This is 
the first of its kind on our campus— already there is talk of another* 

Then it is obvious that the success of our expanded program is dependenw 
upon how well ve can utilize outside resources in research and development 
in agricultural education* 



Another outside-inside resource ve*ve used is the procurement of 
financial support for research. While our operation is in its infancy, 
this year ve*U have funds from sources such as the 'Experimnt Station, 
Campus Research CooDdttee, Chancellor's Office, Uhiversity Extension, 
Economic Opportunity Act, Public Lav 88-4^2 Title IX-B, Vo^tional 
Education Act of I 963 , and from the Cooperative Research Branch of the 
U.S. Office of Education. 

In order to find the extent of use of outside resources in agri- 
cultural education by other states a survey vas made of a sample of 
states, and as you. night expect, states are using many sources for the 
procurement of support. The following are but a few examples of how 
states are capitalizing on resources. Colorado has 4-(c) funds for an 
occigpatlonal study in which they are using the resources of the 
Uhiverslty research foundation, their guidance and testing service, 
and their data processing center. This feULl Colorado will have a 
graduate asslstantiihip supported by their State Board for Vocational 
Education. New York obtains financial support for research from an 
Agricultural Businesses and Industries Group, from the Council of Agri- 
cultural Cooperatives, and from a Ford Foundation grant in teacher 
education. In Illinois support is obtained from the Production Credit 
Assoclatioxi and from the Illinois Agricultural Association Youth 
Coonittee. Minnesota utilizes the L^pper Midwest Research Center, the 
Veterans Administration, in addition to the State Labor office. In 
New Mejdco one rather small Chamber of Commerce is contributing $2000 
for an area occupational study. Pennsylvania obtains outside iresources 
from the Federal Land Bank of Baltimore, Pennsylvania Rural Electric 
Association, Game Commission of Pennsylvania^ Employnent Security Agency, 
and the National Defense Education Act. Maryland obtains funds from the 
Mclntyre-Stennis Act for study of forest recreati.on opportunities. 
Missouri has four NDEA fellowships in vocational education. In Iowa 
assistance is obtained from the Iowa Farm Equipment Club, from the 
Western Feed and Grain Dealers Association, and from the Iowa Grain 
Dealers Association. Many others could be mentioned. However, I think 
this listing gives some idea of the variety of sources now used by 
agricultural educators. Reference to usual sources such as the state 
departments of education and experiment stations was purposely omitted. 
If we were to add these concerns and agencies who support development 
of agricult\iral education through the Future Parmer organization, the 
list would be still more extensive. 

HovTever, few of the some twenty states surveyed reported use of 
resources other than those \diich provided monay or a service such as 
data processing. Either use of professionals in the social sciences 
wasn't a common practice or the questions asked weren't clear. I sus- 
pect that involvement of persons in other disciplines in our programs 
of supervision, teacher education, and research in agricultural educa- 
tion is being approached with caution— as perhaps it should be. Several 
states mentioned that the availability of conq)etent professionals in 
agricultural education was a limiting factor in their program in research 
and development. 
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In reviewing the reports from the various states, the inqpact of 
the Vocational Education Act of 1963 was obvious <, Most states mentioned 
they either had resources from this act or they planned to apply for 
funds from this source. Another exaiople of increased research produc- 
tivity in agricultural education is the number of reports of studies we 
have received during the past year. 

It now appears to me that we have overcome, or are in the process 
of overcoming, the three major barriers we*ve faced in obtaining resources 
for reseaurch and develoxanent in agricultural education. 

The first of these barriers is fear . For years the leadership in 
agricultural education consciously and sub consciously was held back by 
restrictions they felt were placed upon them by the legislative acts 
from which they received funds. Too few states were brazen enough to 
forge ahead in the face of criticism. I*m confident that the obsoles- 
cence of which we are accused— and too often were guilty— can be attri- 
buted to this fear under which we operated. We are conservatively ten 
years behind in updating our thinking and programs in agricultural 
education. Now when we need and have the resources to forge ahead we 
don*t have the research to give us guidance. Current legislation should 
eliminate the basis for any fear of nonconformity to Federal regulations. 

The second of these barriers I will call excessive exclusiveness. 

We were a fraternity and still are, but now at least some restrictions 
upon membership have been lessened. We* re now offering associate member- 
ship to some of our colleagues in the social sciences related to our 
field. Previously, we have been more closely identified with agricul- 
ture professionally than we have to the other half of our area— that of 
education. We should not lessen our intimate contacts with the technical 
field of agriculture while increasing our bonds with social sciences. 
Overcoming this barrier has been in two parts: the first and maybe the 

most difficult was to accept the fact that we didn’t have all the answers 
to our problems and that others in social science may be able to help. 

Once this was accepted, and this had taken several years, we needed to 
take the next step— that of taking the initiative in approaching these 
persons for help. Indications are that we are progress in this 

direction. 

The third of these barriers which is being overcome is the obtaining 
of partial, if not adequate, financial assistance . Evidence from the 
various states suggests that progress is being made in obtaining money 
from various sources to further the efforts in research and development 
in agricultural education. Extensive use is already being made of 
Vocational Education funds— obviously additional funds will be available 
from the Economic Opportunity Act and others. As has been mentioned 
previously, obtaining interested and qualified researchers in this field 
is a problem yet to be overcome and one which this center is and should 
take the leadership. 
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Now, what are my personal reactions to this o^r-all dewelopnent 
and the limitations which I see in the direction which agricultural 
education is taking as it seeks its place in research? 

Daring the past decade the availability of outside resources for 
research has had terrifying influence upon research in colleges and 
universities. This money came first to the physical sciences, then 
to the biological, and now to the social sciences. On the positive 
side it has enabled the researcher to expand the frontiers of knowl- 
edge : in the various sciences far beyond what would iiave otherwise 
been possible, and, therefore, to the over-all benefit of society is 
positive. On the other hand let*s look at the freedom of the indivi- 
dual researcher and the institution of the University as a free agent 
in research. Is the individual really doing the research he truly 
wants to do or is he doing what he knows will be acceptable to the 
review conmittee who decides the destiny of his research proposal and 
maybe his own position? The size of the National Science or the 
National Health grant or contract the individual controls has become 
a prestige factor on many canrpuses. The poor researcher without a 
grant has to borrow equipment from his grant-rich coworker and stay 
at home while his coworker jets off to meetings across the U.S. and 
the world at grant expense to report his findings. I truly hope that 
those administering the funds from the Vocational Education Act will 
be able to improve upon the systems to which other federal a^^encies 
have become victims. Certainly, there must be another way of allocating 
funds than by a competitive project basis. X hope it can be found. 

It might be profitable to look for guidance to the system the U.S.D.A. 
uses to allocate funds to regional experiment station projects. 

Two limitations are implied in the above statement: one is the 

restriction put upon what the researcher or institution wants to do by 
the granting agency. Certainly it is recognized that neither public 
now private granting agencies can allocate funds indiscriminately. 

They have a responsibility to the public or their boards of directors 
to insure that the money is used intelligently. Yet>the researcher and 
the institution needs more freedom than is available in many situations 
today. Some grantors require detailed quarterly reports and annual 
renewals which take an unjustifiable amount of the researcher's time 
from his work. The puiiq)-priming policies of some foundations and 
agencies, while worthy in intent, may leave institutions uTAble to con- 
tinue certain beneficial research centers and like activities once the 
grantor has fulfilled its original commitment. There have been instances 
where an institution found it easier to promise to obtain funds to con- 
tinue an activity than it was to convince legislators and others of the 
necessity for funds. The insecurity in "soft money" operations has 
adversely affected the ability to recruit and hold a qualified staff. 

A second limitation is the paper work— the delay, the inconvenience, 
and the frustration involved in obtaining money by the project method. 

In our state the last review panel had over a thousand proposals to 
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evaluate. The sheer mechanics of handling the proposals has become 
overwhelming. Many hundreds of man-days were used by professional 
educators just to review the proposals— and this happens twice a year. 

In a sense, every vocational program is operating on "soft money.” This 
seems to be ixiherent in the usage of private as well as public funds. 

In moving ahead in obtaining resources for research and development 
let’s keep asking ourselves questions such as the following: 

1. Are we maintaining a balance in our program of supervision, 
teacher education, and research? Are we sacrificing t’lr quality 
of our teacher education and supervision program to tLke on 
added responsibilities in research? What activities are we 
going to de-emphasize when we add new functions and assume 
added ref;ponsibilities. 

2. Where cau we obtain new staff and other personnel to conduct 
research? How can we upgrade the research conqpetency of our 
present personnel? 

3. How can we identify and recruit social scientists who are 
experts in their fields and also interested in research in 
agricultural education? 

How can we get a steady flow of “hard money" for research and 
^development? (How can we obtain "soft money" for projects?) 

« 

5. How can we keep the added activities of research and develop- 
ment from adversely affecting the quality of our classroom 
teaching? 

6. Are we researching the most inportant problems in agricultural 
education or are we pursuing our individual interests without due 
regard to the overall needs of vocational agriculture? Are we 
working toward some basic as well as applied research activities? 
Can we accomplish both? 

7. Are we assuming more responsibilities than it is possible for 
us to supervise? 

t 

These are the kinds of questions we must face as we move ahead in 
research and development. 

By now you perhaps feel that I can see no good in using outside 
resources for research and development. Quite to the contrary. I 
realize that we are victims of a system with which we must learn how 
to work, as change is beyond our power. Outside monies are a real ray 
of hope in education, as obtaining additional funds from our individual 
state legislatures appears hopeless. Utilizing outside professionals 
offers another ray of hope for progress and maturity in agricultural. 
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education. However, in our contacts with our colleagues in the basic 
social sciences lets not give the mistaken in^ression that ve are 
desperate for help. Let's let them know we have a good program in 
agricultural education but we think they can help us make it better. 

Let them know that the public acceptance and public recognition of the 
value of vocational education has never been better. Let them know 
that we are asking them to join a winning team and a team that is on 
the move. So let's see how we can make the fullest use of vhe financial 
resources from the Vocational Education Act and other sources to solve 
problems in agricultural education, and in the planning and in the 
process, let's consult with and involve our colleagues from the related 
social sciences in aoi research activities. Let's see if we can get 
some regional research activities underway so we can revive what we 
lost with the elimination of our old regional system. The challenge is 
here— the resources are available. How we utilize these in the further 
development of agricultural education is our challenge. First, however, 
we must find if we are as'idng the ri^t questions. 



OPP<«TUNITIBS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 
FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

by 

Duane M. Nielsen 

Director of Educational Resources Development Branch 
U. S. Office of Education 



Gentlemen, it is a distinct pleasure to he a participant in this 
seminar. I appreciate the opportunity to associate with you again for 
I have grown to respect you hii^y through the years. May I take this 
opportunity to commend each of you for the dedication you have exhibited 
an - 1 contributions you have made to the development of agricultural educa- 
tion programs > It is also pleasant to participate in an activity that 
is this well planned and administered, particularly when we recognize 
the significance of this seminar, and comparable activities, to the 
future of vocational and technicad education. The adjustments and ex- 
pansion in agricultural education necessitated by a dynamically changing 
agricultural economy will occur, to a great extent, through the efforts 
of individuals like you who are responsible for the research and devel- 
opment activities which give direction to operating programs. 

Severed of you were present five years ago at the Regional Agricultural 
Education Conference in Chicago when I meide an illustrated presentation on 
the needs for vocational education in agriculture and challenges confronting 
the program. Most of the rest of you here today heard the presentation at 
subsequent Regional, State or National Conferences. I indicated at that 
time we were crossing the threshold of what would become the most dynamic 
decade in the history of agricidtural education. It would be dynamic in 
the extent to which we successfully met the needs for program development 
or equally dynamic in our failure to do so. One of the priorities identi- 
fied ■»ra,s the generation of a research and development capability equal to 
the task. 

You may remember the transparency illustrating the little chameleon 
and its ability to adapt its color to match its environment. It got along 
fine in life until some enterprising soul put it on a piece of scotch plaid, 
and it died of frustration. We* re not out of that scotch plaid situation. 
Our kilt may be a litt3.e shorter, a little longer, or the plaid may be a 
bit different in terms of its components, but we are still in a multiplicity 
of cocqplexities and will be for years ahead. Adequate research and develop- 
ment is a virtual necessity to programming under these conditions. 

We are not members of a static society or industry; we are participants 
in rapid change. Thus, the supreme challenge to research and development in 
agricultural education is to innovate, e3q>eriment, and demonstrate so that 
programs may more effectively serve a broadened clientele. This task will 
not permit us to sit on our hands, it will not permit us to stagnate, it 
will not permit us to build on dead yesterdays - we must concentrate on 
unborn tomorrows. 
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!Qiis does not mean that WS rri.*pS the slats clean* assuming that 
all we have done ha^ gone by the board ^/dth no value* During this 
conference, as we plan more effective ways of stimulating, conducting, 
disseminating, and implementing research and developmental activities, 

?e must remember and respect those nimerous program strengths that have 
developed throu£^ the years. We should build on those procedures and 
materials which we have found to be effective; expand them and strengthen 
them while exhibiting the clarity of vision that will permit us to adapt, 
to adjust, and to be realistically creative. !3iis is our charter for 
the future and one of the commitments to take home from this conference. 
You v^o are here today have the authority and the opportunity in your 
positions to respond to this challenge. 

With that introduction, may we now focus on the three areas I would 
like to discuss with you. First , it has been suggested that I review the 
July 1 reorganization of the Office of Biucation. Although indirectly 
related to our topic, discussion of the reorganization does have relevancy 
to opportunities for research and development in that it will expose the 
new Office of Education administrative structure for such activities. 
Second , I would like to give you a progress report on the fiscal 1965 
activities of our program operated under Section 4(c) of P.L. 88-210, the 
Vocational Education Act of I963. Ihird , I will suggest some priority 
areas for research and development concentration in agri cultured, education. 

Reorganization 

When the Department of Education was created by Congress in 1867, the 
new government unit was authorized to have a Commissioner of Education and 
three clerks. Total budget; $9,400 a year. Ninety-three years latei — 
in i960 — the Office of Education had 1,100 employees and was running 
20 separate education programs with annual expenditures of $500,000,000. 
Today, the Office of Education is handling more than 40 education programs 
with more than $3,300,000,000 authorized. It has 1,600 employees. 

The statistics demonstrate the obvious. Education has finally come 
into its own. It is not growing — it is exploding. Congress has given 
the U. S. Office of Education major responsibilities for carrying out pro- 
grams to improve American education. 

Early in 1965, the President of the United States — at the request of 
HEW Secretary Celebrezze — appointed a special Task Force "to advise and 
assist the Office of Education to meet its new program responsibilities." 
The Task Force, headed by Difi^^t Ink of the Atomic Eiergy Commission, 
included members of both the Bureau of the Budget and the Civil Service 
Commission. 



For three months, the Ink group probed, questioned, investigated, and 
evaluated. On June l4, 1965, the Task Force completed its work. Four days 
later. Secretary Celebrezze submitted the Task Force's recommendations to 
the l^esident and the Cabinet. 
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Sie Task Force's reconmendations became public as a neat^ pencilled 
chart of organization boxes. Transparency 1 shovs the Cffxce of Sducatxon 
aidministrative structure prior to the reorgani2iation> and Transparency 2 
illustrates the new structure recommended by the ^fesk Force, as it became 
effective July 1. 

The !fesk Force concluded that the Office of Education had become 
"fragmented and unduly layered" by a patchwork of organizational units 
created for each new education law — sometimes for each new title of a 
law. A reorganization ^ras necessary. Bufc the neat little boxes were 
only part of the story. 

The Ink group singled out a most important element in revamping the 
Office of Education ~ new blood. First priority, said the Task Force, 
is to recruit new personnel. It urged hat competent personnel from 
disciplines other than professional edtoation be carefully considered 
for service in the Office of Education. It cal led for an ad hoc committee 
under the Deputy Comriiissioner to identify' vacancies, review applications, 
and set up recruiting teams. It asked for hard-hitting recruiting efforts 
at both professional and clerical levels. 

As the Ink proposals were carried .'n.to effect, the Office of Educa- 
tion prepared for orderly chaos. Eight hundred new personnel had to be 
hired — including many top-level super-graders. Personnel from defunct 
bureaus had to be reassigned. Additional office space had to be found in 
buildings outside 400 Maryland Avenue. The Bureau of Higher Education, 
for example, went from 18? to 336 positions. Entire bureaus were moved 
physically to new locations. Other bureaus merely evaporated. T ransparency 
^ provides additional detail on the reorganization in that it indicates 
administrative personnel assignments and locations as of July 30. 

The major reorganization and adjustment involving the vocational and 
technical education research and development program, and the administration 
of Section 4(c) of P.L. 88-210, is that we were formerly the Occupational 
Research and Planning Program (ORP) in the Division of Vocational and Tech- 
nical Education (DVTE). We are now the Division of Adult and Vocational 
Research (DAVR) in the new Bureau of Research (BR). !3ie DVTE-ORP structure 
prior to reorganization is shown in Transparency 4 and the DVTE structure 
after reorganization in Transparency The present BR-DAVR organizational 
pattern was indicated in Transparency 3 and additional DAVR organizational 
and staffing detail is given in Transparency 6 . 

Specific procedures have been implemented to assure close coordination 
and communication between DAVR and DVTE. Uiis is essential if research and 
development and program operation are to render effective service. Joint 
staff meetings, committees, project and program review are parts of this 
effort. Diere are definite advantages to DAVR and the other OE research 
programs being centralized in the new Bureau of Reseaurch. Uniform procedures 
and a coordinated concentration on research and development priorities in 
education should result in increased program efficiency. One combined policies 
and procedures document for the Bureau of Research is being prepared. Ifeitil 
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it is distributedji initiators of vocational education proposals should 
continue to folloir OS-4262, "Conditions and £c-oce!}ures^ Cirants for 
Research, Training, &qperiaestal. Developmental, or Pilot l^ograms in 
Vocational and Technical Blucation." All proposals should he sent to 
the Bureau of Research, U. 3. Office of Education, vhere they will he 
assigned to the appropriate Division for processing. 
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TRANSPARENCY 2. OE Organizational Structure Effective July 1, 1965 
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F3T1965 

On JUne 30, 196.5, tha Occup&tlonal Heseturch and Hanning Progri^ 
(BAVT. aince July 1) ccxapleted its first year of activity. Althouc^ the 
program had been in operation slightly less than nine months the response 
VM inqpressive. In simnary: 

- 475 proposals were received, almost double our January 1965 
estimate. Assuming that each proposal represents five man 
days of effort by those in the research comaunity on voca- 
tional problems, the program generated 2,400 man days of 
effort at no escpense to the Government. 

- 146 proposals or 31 percent of the total received were approved 
by the Co&missloner and all will become firm contracts within 
the next few wedes. 

- Ihe total appropriation of $11.85 million for fiscal year I965 
was expended. 

The distributions of projecrfcs approved during fiscal I965 are shown 
in the next four transparencies. A brief examination of these distribu- 
tions provides an overview of the scope and diversity of program activity. 
Transparency 7 indicates the distribution of approved projects by areas 
of major impact. 
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TRAUSEAEENCY ?• DISTRIBUTION CP APPROVED VOCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 

DEVELOPMENT IROJECTS BV AREAS CP MAJOR IMPORT, FT 

■ 1965 (N-146) 



Job Analysis 

Testing and Evaluation 

Curriculum 

School Organization, Administration, and 
Special Programs 

* * 
Methods, Material, ^fedia 

Teacher Education and Training 

Individual and Social Characteristics 

Career Choice 

Guidance and Counseling 

Special Groups (Drop-outs, Adults, 
Disadvantaged, and Slow Learners) 

Research and Development Planning and 
Administration 



6 4 ^ 

6 4 ^ 

13 % 

7 % 

7 % 
22 

14 i05i 

5 . % 

8 % 

19 13s 
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caasstfication of the projects into areas of major in^ct yielded 
a 16 percent distribution of approved projects for teacher education 
and training, 13 percent for immediate vocational needs of dropouts, 
adults, disadvantaged and ftlow learners; 26 percent for the tracing ^ 
and aupDort of research personnel, and the rest scattered among the other 
ei^t. classifications.’ Bie latter area includes two vocational research 
centers, 23 State Vocational Research* Coordinating Units, and t^weral 
omnii projects aimed at improving research management. A hi^ multiplier 
effect from these projects is expected and reflects a sound first-year 
investment in program growth potential. Biere is a reasonably good 
distribution of projects covering topics stressed during F3f *65, e.g. 
identification of emerging job opportunities, optimum location of voca- 
tional schools, evaluation of teacher certification requirements, in- 
service training for vocational teachers, and the unprovement and expansion 
of State vocational education planning organization^ and administrative 
capabilities. We are also supporting or participating in a number of 
projects concerned with exploiting new information h a nd ling techniques 
throu^ computer-assisted instruction, and electronic data processing of • 
information on the statistics of tHe>ocational system and on rese^ch 
jactivities couplet ed or in process. jApplication of systems analysis- and 
operation research techniques to major vocational problems is also being 
attempted. 

The distributions of Brcuich program area, submitting institutions 
and type of project are given in Transparency 8. 
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!Ehe distribution Branch program areas shows 67 percent of the 
projects falling under Educational Resources and Development, 24 percent 
under Human Resources Development, and 9 percent under Bnployment Cpport uni- 
ties# The hig^ percentage in Educational Resources is consistent with the 
relatively heavy emphasis noted above on training programs and on demonstra- 
tion projects# 

The problem of attracting coinpetent behavioral scientists to work on 
vocatiorxJ. aspects of human resources development, and competent economists 
to undertake occiQ)ational research projects has delayed the response in 
these two program areas# !15ie situation is improving, but for the next few 
years we will be in competition with other research and development programs 
for behaviora}. and social science research talent# 

A substantial number of approved projects •*> 72 percent - went to 
colleges and universities# These statistics can be misleading, however, 
because many university projects were undertaken on behalf of State and 
local school systems# 

A better balance was achieved in the distribution of types of projects. 
Thirty- two percent was for research; 29 percent for experimental, develop- 
mental and pilot programs 5 22 percent for training ; and 17 percent for 
research centers and State Coordinating Chits. The relatively large pro- 
portion of experimental and training projects should yield early and visible 

results and thereby make immediate contributions to an iniproved vocational 
system# 

The geographical distribution shown in Transparency 9 reflects a con- 
centration of projects in California, Illinois, Michigan, New York, and 
Bsnnsylvanla, with 57 percent of the total number in these five States# 

Only 13 li^tes show no approved projects# 



IBMBBMtBRZ 9. OISQtlBDIlOK OF AmOVD TOCAHOnL ilKUSCB iXD 

DSVXLOlHBtr Rt(»l{,18 BT 8SA9CI8, FT 196?. {»0A6.) 
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TrwDfjptrtacy 10 litta tht projtcti approvad durix» ft 19^5 
Ydiich hart relavancy to agrleulturtl education* Qiose received and 
avaitiag review action are lifted in .firaneptrency U* Although several 
• of these projects have aore than one investigator, only the name of the 
principal initiator is listed* m Edition, portions of the prograans at 
the two approved centers., Ohio State university and Iforth Carolina State 
university, will relate to agricultural education* Also, the five- major 
research developnent units and 23 research coordinating uziits will 
conduct activities relevant to agricultural education* 
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Orerall, the statistics indicate program activity at a much 
higher level than we expected. Where imbalances existed, adjustments 
have been sou£^t through active solicitation and sponsorship of needed 
studies. We expect to do more of this as our professional staff expands. 

Behind the proposal and project statistics lie a number of 
acc^lishments and problems which provide a different perspective of 
the program. 

The Conditions and Brocedures and the Federal Regulations 
governing the submission and handling of proposals and the administration 
of contracts were first issued in libvember 1964. O^er 19,000 copies have 
been distributed throuj^out the educational and research conoiunities* Zh 
March, supplementary Conditions and Procedures were issued for submitting 
proposals on vocational research centers, and in /^ril for proposals on 
State research coordinating units. 

A Preliminary Statement of Guidelines for the Occupational Research 
and Planning Program was issued simultaneously with the Conditions and 
Procedures. Ibis statement of program objectives and research priorities 
reinforced the more legalistic program documents and enabled us to announce 
our presence and state our program interests to the public. More than 
19,000 copies have been distributed. 

Two interim research review panels of outside consultants were 
established, one dealing with proposals in both the Snployment Opportun» 
itles and Htman Resources areas, and the other with Educational Resources 
proposals. Arrangements are now underway ''o expand to three permanent 
panels as authorized by the Secretary of i>^th. Education, and Welfare, 
ihese panels are essential components of the Office of Education's 
research proposal review machinery and have been helpful in shaping the 
total program. Ilheir members contribute their professional a^ce norb 
only on individual proposals but also on program plans and procedures. They 
have been most helpful and unsparing in offering their time and effort. 

An additional benefit from their participation has been wider program 
visibility among professional educators and research scientists. Full 
panel meetings were held in November, January, and Msrch. Special ad hoc 
panel meetings were convened in May to review Research and Development 
Center and State Research Coordinating Ihit proposals. In all, 230 
proposals were reviewed by these outside panelists between November and 
May. 



In MEtrch, the Commissioner approved a special staff review system 
for training and conference proposal.s under $50 ,000. and for research, 
experimental, developmental and pilot (small grants) proposals under 
$7,900. Seventeen staff review panels were convened between March 19 and 
June 30 to review 119 proposals. 
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A favorablA legal qpinion nae obtain^ on the payaent of aUb* 
aistence allonanceB) travel^ per diaa, and tuition and related feea 
for profeaaional peraona pai^elpating in training prograaa* Siia 
kind of support is critical to the auccesa of teacher and researcher 
training programs. Obe favorahle ruUng permitted funding action on 
more than 30 sunner conference and institute proposals an d should 
stimulate a large mmiber of similar proposals in the future. Ws • 
estimate that about 1,000 teachers vill be tndned throuc^ these 1963 
sunner projects. 

An interdisciplinary staff has been recruited. Of th 3 pro- 
fesi3lonal research positions aymilsble, 22 had been filled by Jbne 30. 
The remaining seven vacancies should be filled by August 31* The pro- 
fessional distribution of the staff includes social and behavioral 
scientists, econonists, general educators, and vocational educators. 

Among its varied activities, the staff had major roles in 
developing and planning a summer inservice training program at the 
University of Muyland for Division and State professional personnel. 
5bis program, stressing both vocational education and social science 
topics, has proved helpj^ in orienting nev personnel. 

The large number of staff vacancies during the early months was, 
and remains, a severe handioap. At times, it has been difficult to 
balance the large influx of proposals and requests for assistance 
resulting from these contacts against the production demands of the 
proposal review and processing system. Fortunately, ws had considerable 
assistance from other OS offices, and the large measure of procedural 
latitude usually granted new programs permitted us to take some helpful 
shortcuts. With a full staff complement in fiscal year 1966 we hope to 
speed up our review and processing procedures. 

Besearch program planning and development received high priority 
during this first year of activity. The major conferences and seminars 
sponsored were: 

1. A November conference of leading vocational researchers; 

2. A March conference of tr«;de associatlsn executives; 

3* A May conference at MIT of key representatives of the 

education, research, business, and governmental coanunitles, 
to plan a major stu^ of possible innovations in vocational 
curriculun; 

4. A JUne conference at the University of Wisconsin, of leading 
economists to gauge the economic data needs of the vocational 
program; 



A suBDier conference at Mldiigan State Uilversity fo? 

AFL-CIO union representatives frm each of the 32 
States; and 

6. Four seminars for vocational and technical education 
researchers. 

E/exy available opportunity has been followed vsp to Initiate . 
meetings with other Federal agencies » professional societies > foundations > 
and business organizations havijig an actual or potential role in vx>cational 
research. At the AnTmA .1 conventions of the American Vocational Association^ 

Hie American Educational Research Association^ and the American Ibychological 
Association^ the new program was presented to large and receptive audiences. 
ITesentations were also made at nine regional conferences » conducted in 
January and February by the Division of Vocational and Tedmical Education 
for State Directors of Vocational Education and their stiffs. 

Modest efforts were made in the dissemination of research results, 
lines of coomunlcation have been established with State Directors of 
Vocational Education and State Department of Education Research staffs 
throu£^ the distribution of periodical listings and abstracts of proposals 
received and funded. Arrangements have also been made to furnish information 
regularly to research ;joumals and newsletters. Directors of Centers and 
State Research Coordinating Iliits will become an integral part of thd.s 
dissemination and coianunication function. 

Hopefully, the recent reorganization of the Office of Education 
should help us to improve this vital function. ^Athin the new Bureau of 
Research will be a Division of Research Dissemination and Training. It 
will, among other things, make avidlable an £3.ectronic Data Brocessing 
System for the storage, retrieval, and dissemination of research infomation. 

Closely related to stimulation and dissanination efforts is the 
provision of consultative services to prospective sponsors of proposals. 

Ihese services range from e3q;>ressing an opinion on the relative merits of 
a budding concept to lengtiiy and Involved meetings and exchanges of corres- 
pondence on the actual development and drafting of a formal proposal. 

Ihese services provide a rich area for both teaching and receiving instruction 
on researdi and development design and methods; they probably provide the 
most severe tests of the professional skillfl and attitudes of the program 
research staff. We have not betn able,, of vourse, to accoanodate all requests. 
Ih recognition of this problem, we have indirectly expended eur consultative 
capabilities by funding the two vocational research centers and 23 State 
Research Coordinating Itaits. In addition,, the series of intensive seminars 
was conducted at four ma^or universities for vocational researdiers on 
research objectives and proposal preparation procedures and methods. We 
intend to expand supi^brt for this type of activity. 
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Ihe earlier mentioned preponderance of universily sponsors of 
projects in fiscal year 1965 enpheisizes the need to Improve the research 
capabilities of State and local educational agencies* Most of the efforts 
discussed above point in this direction. The lack of response on the part 
of State and local school districts is often not so much a shortage of 
available research talent as a need for training professio nally qualified 
persons in the mechanics of preparing proposals* The creation of the 
new Bureau of Research gives the Office of Education an excellent oppor- 
tunity to revamp and simplify its research application and fimding pro- 
cedures > and the Division of Adult and Vocational Research expects to 
play a strong role in this process. 

Considerable effort has been made to develop and maintain close 
relationships with other Government agencies* An inmediate concern is 
with worlting out effective operating relationships between the Division 
of Vocational and Technical Education and the Division of Adult and 
Vocational Research^ euid with the four other Divisions in the new Bureau 
of Research; Division of Research Training and Dissemination; Division 
of Elementary and Secondary Research; Division of Higher Education Research; 
and Division of Laboratories and Research Development. 

We have 9 of course > considerable experience in worldLng with the 
Division of Vocational and Technical Education, and the legislative mandate 
in the I963 Act enables us to concentrate on providing research and develop- 
ment support to its programs. The disadvantages of organizational separa- 
tion between the research and operating programs should be offset by the 
ability of the Division of Adult and Vocational Research to focus all 
applicable program resources of the Bureau of Research on the needs of the 
vocational system. For example, the Division of Research Training and 
Dissemination and the Division of laboratories and Research Development 
offer new and promising support potential. 

We are also engaged in efforts to define the vocational implications 
of the research provisions of the 196^ E3.ementary and Secondary Education 
Act, and have been active in developing methods of funding comprehensive 
projects from the resources of several other statutory programs. 

In improving our coordination with other Federal agencies, we have 
concentrated principally with the Office of Manpower, Automation and Trai nin g 
of the Labor Department, and the Office of Economic Opportunity. With (MAS 
we have developed a good division of labor on complementary research and 
development areas of anphasis. Althou^ the programs of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity are still being defined, we have had some success in 
'’::)rldng out joint support arrangements for vocationally oriented project.1 
Involving both that agency and the Office of Education. During the next 
fiscal year we plan to strengthen program contacts with the Departments 
Agriculture and Coonerce, and with agencies such as Defense and NASA vdiich 
also make major investments in manpower research and training. 
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Smn 9xmm of sptelil taphMif hm iMtn folitctod lAVR for 
prioritj attonfeioii during the easing yenr* Xdeted in the order of their 
priority > tbiy ere: 

!• Arograa Ireluetion 

2. Curriculun KerelppMot end fi^eriicentetion 

3* Berecnal end Soeiel Significence of Ifcrh 

4. Bsrsonnel Recruitment end Developeiot 

3* B^ogrem Qrgenieation end Auainiftretion 

6. Adult end Continuing Bducetion 

7* Occi^atiooel Inforaation end Cereer Choice 

I Hill discuss these priority erees in tems of their epplication 
to vocational and t9chzd.eel education in general^ however, the ijqplications 
for agricultural education ere obvious. 
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!• B?ograa Syaluation 

The Vocational Mucation Act of I963 requires that a report 
evaluating Federally siqpported prograaa in vocational education he 
presented to the Bresident and the Congress not later than January 1 , 
1968* Besearch projects designed to contribute to this evaluation 
have a hi£h priority since they must necessarily he conpleted veil 
in advance of the January 1 , I968, date. Research vill he directed 
to the following specific problem areas: 

( 1 ) Determining the effectiveness of new vocational education 
programs scq^iported ly Federal funds under the 1969 Act with 
reference to career patterns, enployment records, and incomes 
of graduates and fiOn-graduates; the amounta and kinds of 
vocational and on-the-job training considered necessary ty 
employers; high school dropout rates; and other measurable 
factors relating to the euccess or lack of success of partici- 
pants in such progrsms. Burticular attention will be focused on 
the intergovernmental fiscal relations aspect of vocational 
education; e.g., the extent to which matching funds for new 
progrsLS represent new resources devoted to vocational education. 

(2) CSonparative studies of alternative methods of preparing 
individuals for work and economic evaluation of training 
programs in psrticular occiqjational fields. Studies which 
seek to detemine the relative effectiveness and relative 
costs of the many ways young people are prepared for work and 
the ways in which experienced workers acquire additional 
training will be actively puraued. 

(3) The impact of vocational education on job dianges (amoDg 
areas, ocetq»ations, and industries) and other aspects of 
economic resources mobility will be carefully considered. 



2 . currtculutt Developmmt and Bcperlmentation 

!Qie basic objective of this area of c o nc e nt ration has been to 
stimulate a critical examination of present educational praetlcsE in 
vocational and adult education, particularly those that relate to the 
teaching of disadvantaged youth and to eaeourage and s^ppoart research 
and development projects in currieulm and t e a chin g of new end emerging 
occ^tional skills. Anong tte highest priority items in vocations! 
education is the need to identify the knowledge and skills required to 
qualify for a cluster of rapidly developing oeeiffational opportunities* 
!Qie establishment of new config^tlons of vocational programs lAich 
will concentrate on groupings of related oeeqpations, auch as thd 
health services or agriculture aervicea ocevpatioos, will be ejqJLored* 
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Qie tbefft developed instructional resources ^ media> and facilities 
will be aprplied in the development of these new skills* Recent 
innovations in simulation training and computer based instruction, 
particulaz'ly those pioneered by KASA and the Armed Forces, will be 
esqplored for their rel.evance to vocational education* Biqperiences 
gained at the Job Corps Centers and MDTA programs will be evaluated 
and emulated where applicable* 

'Sie Division will be interested in curriculum proposals idiich 
examine, experiment with, and offer well articulated programs at 
various grade levels below that of professiocal, including the 
specification of teaching methods, and materials in the following 
occupational fields: 

(l) Health services occiqpations 

i 2) ihgineering-technician occiQ)ations 
3} Recreational occupations 

(4) Ornamental horticulture and agricultural services 
occiq^tions 

{ 3 ) Building maintenance 

(6) Biblic service occi^ations 

(7) Social welfare occupations 

(8) Office occupations 

In addition, studies tdiich evi^uate these and other curriculm offer- 
ings and curriculum materials are desired* The principal puzrpose wil2 
be to identify the relative effectiveness cf different methods of 
teaching and the best combination of practices and materials in pre- 
paring people for newly emerging job opportunities* 

Research and e^q^rimentation will also be focused on new 
administrative structures and organizational patterns for establishing 
and carrying out new occupational training and adult education programs* 
!Shis should include consideration of new and improved methods of teacher 
utilization and the application of educational technology to the needs 
of adult and vocational education* 



3* Bersonal and Social Significance of Work 

The concept of work as a major factor in adult life is central in 
our society* From his work the individual derives not only his income 
but also many of his personal satisfactions and his status in the social 
groups with which he has contact* In order to prepare him for his role 
as an employed adult and to help him continiie to grow both as an individual 
and as a member of society, it is necessary for us to increase our under- 
standing of how a person foxns his concepts of work* we need to know more 
about the kinds of things which motivate him in various work-related 
situations and the ways in which he derives his satisfaction from them* 
Khowledge about a person*s aspirations and their relationship to his 
abilities are vital in providing counseling and guidance* fii''. place of 
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differexxt kinds of vork in the individual's value atrueture and also in 
the value structure of various social groups is of major ij^ortance in 
his choice of an occupation. Ibe interaction of his work and bis siAf- 
concept throughout the various life-stages of adolescence throu^ 
maturity must be considered in preparing the person for work entry as 
well as continuing education and training. 

Iftiderstanding the worker as an individual and as a asober of * 
society is crucial in planning his education and evaluating bis perfomance. 
Research in terms of the non-college bound will be encouraged in all of 
the areas mentioned above, and development projects which utilize such 
knowledge for purposes of counseling or designing better educational 
programs will be considered. 



4 . Barsonnel Recruitment and Development 



Accelerated technological change, space research imd developamnt, 
a rapid expansion of the service industries, and an expanded vocational 
education program at the secondary and post-secondary levels has 
increased the demand for vocational teachers. New ar<ia vocational 
schools are being buUt. Meny hic^ schools and cosaunity colleges are 
adding vocational courses. To keep pace, it is imperative that high 
priority be accorded to the recruitment and development of competent 
vocational and adult education personnel; thue the goal of this fourth 
area is to assist in the development of an adequate supply of the types 
of personnel needed to staff new programs of vocational ai^ adult edu- 
cation and to develop procedures to permit the upgrading of present 
personnel. 

Studies are needed which relate to the determination of the 
numbers, qualifications, and sources of people needed t)9 meet the staff- 
ing requirements of current and projected adult and vocational programs. 

Resear^ is needed to determine idiat vocational teachers should be 
taught and how teacher preparation programs should be organized at our 
liation's colleges and universities. 

The development of experimental programs for tndning new and 
current personnel are required. This shoid.d include the trai n i n g not 
only of vocational teachers and counselors but also of school administrators and 
related vocational-technical-adult educational personnel. Funds are 
avidlable to conduct summer and other institutes for teachers for new and 
emerging occupations or to upgrade the competencies of teachers presently 
engaged in adult and vocational programs. 
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apQgraa Organization and Aandnlitratlon 



A nuniber of isvottlgationi should bo directed to the iaproroMOt 
of existing orgiuiizatlonal structures of vocational education at 
State and local levels. Ihe identification of factors idiidi influence 
change, such as attitudes of State boards for vocational education; 
use of advisory groups; involvement of appropriate grot;9> in the formu- 
lation of State plans, of natcM«s funds, and other patterns of organi- 
zation idiich facilitate rapid adaptation of program activities is 
urgently needed. 

Successful local. State, and regional programs and their related 
organizational structures need to be identified and ccHHSiieated else- 
where. Organizational and adainlstratlve patterns of vocational educa- 
tion programs already in existence need evaluation. Ohose that are 
successful need recognition and coonunication to other practitioners. 
Recent trends in general education, such as ungraded schools, team 
teaching, flexible scheduling, and individualized instruction need to 
be adapted to the purposes of vocational education. 



6. Adult and Confclnulnft Education 

!Ehe increased emphasis on adult and continuing education is 
reflected in a substantial number of Federal programs, such as the 
Ifenpover Development and Training Act and the Sconomlc Opportunity Act. 
This rapidly grooving field requires definition and iaqproved institutional 
patterns. Msny previous attempts at planning have failed because of the 
lack of knowledge about the number and kinds of adults presently engaged 
in educational activities and of the nimber and kinds of cc irses and 
programs available to them. It is not possible to build a sound plan 
without a more accurate picture of the size and scope of the current 
enterprise. 

Bsphasis will be given first to determining the extent of 
participation in adult and continuing education activities. Biis under- 
taking will probably be in the nature of a census idilch will provide more 
reliable data on the numbers of adults participating in specific kinds 
of educational activities. 

A second undertaking of equal importance is the assessment of the 
of courses and programs for adults currently available in this 
countxyo Substantial programs in adult education are carried on ly 
such diverse agencies and organizations sis departments of the Federal 
govennent, colleges and universities, junior and community colleges, 
proprietary schools, industrial firms, labor unions, public school 
systems, libraries and museums, and voluntary organizations of various 
kinds. It is necessary to understand the nature 'Uid scope of these 
offerings before attempting the design of future large-scale programs 
for adults. 
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BtiMrdi if tito ntfded on the problon of vhat aotivatef adults 
to continue learning and hotf ttiej learn* It aene clear that botii the 
notives of adults in seeking to learn and the process itself is dif- 
ferent from idiat happens iritb children and adolescents^ hut definitive 
lmo¥ledge is lacking* 

Ssphasls sill he placed on the developnent and evaluation of; 

(1) Ihe aethods of recruiting and trai nin g teachers 
and leaders for adult and continuing activities; 

(2) keys in lAich adult education organisations and 
agencies can he coordinated in bringing their 
resources to hear on areas in ehich there is 
critical need for social action; 

(3) Definition of the needs of older persons for 
broadening their education or learning new work skills; 

(4) Bducational p rogr a as for sesiiliterate adults 
to enable then to live aore successfully in an 
urban environaent; and 

{3) Bsttems of orguilsing and adainistering new 
institutions or agencies designed specifically 
for the education of adults* 



7 , Occupational mfoiaation and Career Choice 

One of the severest handicaps to vocational and technical educa- 
tion has been the dearth of relevant occupational data and aethods for 
effective conounicatlon of such infonnation* Lade of knowledge about 
the ways in idiich career decisions are shaped has all too often led to 
the selection and preparation of youngsters for inappropriate careers, 
particularly those who can least afford to aike wrbng coanitaents* 

Occupational information needs will be met through a variety of 
studies* For example, new and growing occupational fields will be sur- 
veyed to identify skill competencies and training requirements, and to 
determine future employment needs* Occiq)ational classification systems 
will be analysed for possible iiiq^roveaent* !Ihe costs of vocational 
education which are home by students - such as tuition, transportation, 
and given to attend school - will be weighed against the 

returns to the individual in personal income, job satisfaction, and other 
benefits* 



a^ojects which relate to improved methods of packaging and 
disseminating occupational opportunity infoxmtion will silso he 
sought in order to meet the needs of specific audiences, such as the 
hig^ school dropout, the slow learner, disadvantaged youngsters, 
parents, hard core unemployed, etc. 

Studies of the process of recruiting and selecting counselors 
and the entire process of vocationed guidance and career choice are 
also important. We need to expand counseling practices which provide 
occupational information to the non-<college hound student. We need 
to assess counselor competencies and to develop methods for their up- 
grading. 

A limited number of additional projects which do not fall in 
one of these seven priority areas may he funded if conditions warrant 
support of such programs. 

May I repeat again that it is a pleasure for me to participate 
in this seminar. We have a challengi^ opportunity before us. X feel 
confident that our experiences here will contribute greatly to our 
ability to more adequately serve vocational and technical education. 



DEVELOHNG PROPOSALS FOR FUNDING 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 
by John K# Coster 

Professor of Agricultural Education 
and Educational Administration 
University of Nebraska 



In enacting the historic legislation, Public Law 88-210, the 
Congress of the United States clearly enunciated the position that 
the research and development activities and efforts related to 
vocational and technical education are to be elevated to full partnership 
with instructional, supervisory, and teacher education activities# 

Not only is the U#S# Commissioner of Education required to withhold 
10 percent of all monies appropriated under the authorizations of the 
Vocational Education Act of I 963 for siq>port of research €uid development 
programs, for which applications are made to the Commissioner of 
Education, but, fully as important. State Boards of Education are 
required to use 3 percent or more of all funds allocated to their respective 
States for ancillary services, which may include state supported 
research and development programs# 

The impact of the Act of Congress to provide for and stimulate 
research and development activities, and the translation of this 
provision into operational machinery for the stimulation and admin- 
istration of research and development programs at the National level, 
within the Office of Education, originally in the Occupational Research 
and Planning Program of the Division of Vocational and Technical 
Education, and more recently, following the reorganization of the 
U#S# Office of Education, within the Division of Adult and Vocational 
Reseai'ch within the Bureau of Research, has stimulated one of the most 
exciting eras in the history of vocational and technical education# 

The idea is the thing, end the staff of the Division of Adult and 
Vocational Research, a staff of dedicated, competent, well-trained, 
and hard working professional educators, has set into motion the plans 
and operation for searching out and putting into operational form 
ideas which may be translated into proposals, and the proposals 
translated into plans of development, research and training, which, 
when coinpleted, may be expected to improve the quality of future 
programs of vocational and technical education and occupational 
preparation and retraining# 

Policies and procedures have been set up so that any person 
Interested in vocational and technical education or in supporting 
disciplines which may relate and contribute to vocational and tech- 
nical education may participate in research and development activities, 
and may apply for Federal support# Applicants for Federal support 
include persons or agencies representing local school corporations, 
state departments of education, universities and colleges, and not- 
for-profit educational agencies and foundations# Underlying the 
entire program, I believe, is the tacit assumption that no one person . 
or type of person, or that no one agency or type of agency has a 
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monopoly on ideas, and that there should be a clear-cut set of policies 
and procedures developed which will encourage the ideas in proposal 
forms for support as research and development projects. 

At the outset it should be pointed out and emphasized that the 
proposals which will be recommended for financial support from funds 
authorized under Section 4(c) of the Vocafional Education Act of I 963 
will be the proposals which will, in the judgment of members of the 
review panels and the U.S. Commissioner of Education, have the widest 
possible impact on the program of vocational and techni^'al education 
in the nation. Innovation and generalizability, therefore, are two 
of the prime requisites of an approvable proposal. For this reason, 
strong emphasis should be placed on the importance of allocating 
adequate funds at the state level to support research and development 
programs wherein the primary focal points of interest are restricted 
to state and local programs. Many states already have allocated a 
portion of funds for research and development activities. In Indiana, 
for example, the State BoEu*d of Vocational Education passed a resolution 
authorizing $15>000 in Fiscal Year 19^4, and $40,000 thereafter to be 
assigned to rese^ch and development programs for which local school 
corporations or colleges and universities could make application. The 
action of this Board, together with the actions of other boards, pre- 
ceeded the action of Congress to make funds available for the support 
of research and development activities sr is provided under the pro- 
vision of Section 4 (c) of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 . 

The action of Congress to make Federal funds available for the 
support of research and development programs does not negate the 
importance of providing financial support of programs within the 
several States. The provision of funds for ancillary services, which 
are available to the several states, and which, at the discretion of 
the State Boeurds for Vocational Education, may exceed the minimum of 
3 percent of Federal funds allocated to the States, provide states 
with additional resources for research and development activities, 
and judicious utilization of these resources within the States should 
be encouraged to the fullest extent possible. 

Returning to progreun operation at the national level, I am 
pleased to report that, in my opinion, there is no evidence of a 
paucity of ideas for research and development projects in the research, 
training, developmental, experimental, and pilot programs. On the 
contrary, there has come .forth from teachers in the field and from 
ejqperienced researchers, from personnel in State Departments of 
Education and from estabiLished research organizations, from the 
experienced researcher and from persons who are submitting their first 
proposal for consideration, a large number of intriguing, innovative, 
practical, and researchable ideas, which have been approved or are in 
the process of being approved, and which, I believe, will farther 
vocational and technical education in the United States, But even 
though I argue that there is no paucity of ideas for research and 
developmental would hasten to add that, in my opinion, there is 
evidence of a paucity of time allocated to persons interested in 
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contributing to the future of vocational and technical education 
through the initiation and execution of research and development 
projects and programs for the full and con5>lete development of such 
projects# Funds for research and development programs provided at 
Federal and State levels should be regarded as an instrument of 
progress to be allocated to proposals upon which sdequate time has 
been devoted for their full and complete preparation. 

Participation in research and development activities is not the 
sole responsibility of the nucleus of educators who are assigned to 
these activities by reason of interest and academic preparation, or 
who wish to make their principal contributions to the continued 
improvement of vocational and technical education through research 
and development activities# These responsibilities must be shared 
with all persons responsible for the administration and organization 
of vocational, and technical education. 

If progress is to be effected in vocational and technical 
education through research and development programs, it is imperative, 
therefore, that persons interested in making their contributions to 
the future of. vocational and technical education through these avenues 
be identified, adequately prepared, and SD^ported in their efforts# 

Not vocational educators are interested in these activities. 

But the process of progress is a team effort to which all persons may 
contribute. The climate for research and development which is 
created and maintained within a State Department of Education or 
within the teacher education department of a college or university 
is as vital to the success of the program as the actual participation 
of the program. Part of the climate refers to the freedom of operation 
which is granted to the researcher or developer# But freedom must 
be tempered with integrity, and integrity dictates a dual dimension. 

On the one hand, integrity associated with freedom demands that the 
researcher or developer selects problems which are re.^evant, vital., 
and essentieil to the welfare of society. And on the other hand, 
integrity refers to the wise and judicious request for and management 
of financial resources available for the development of ideas. It is 
imperative that financial resources appropriated from federal and 
state or private funding sources be regarded as instruments of progress 
as translated through the human resources available to the researcher, 
and it is equally imperative that the researcher regard his own abilities 
as instruments of progress which may be translated into reality through 
the medium of the financial resources which may be made available to 
him. And both human and financial resources are to be regarded as 
vehicles for the welfare of society and the individuals to be served 
through programs of vocational and technical education. 

I have been requested to give attention to the elements of 
developing a proposal for submission to a funding agency, such as the 
Division of Adult and Vocational Research of the U.S. Office of 
Education# Education, in America, is quite largely a public enter- 
prise supported with funds obtained from the financial resources 
obtained by taxation# It is entirely logical that research cud 
development programs related to education be supported from public 
funds, as are such functions as instruction and counseling. But 
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whereas funds to support instruction nay be distributed on a propor- 
tionate per capita basis, prudence dictates that funds for research 
and developnent be allocated on the basis of the merits of the pro- 
posal and the financial resources needed to assure the adequate 
completion of the pro.1ect. 

The formal proposal has become the basis which has been utilized 
by the Federal government for supportix;g research and development 
programs. Although thf' fund administration agency, such as the 
Division of Adult and Vocational Research, may establish priorities 
and suggest areas of research and development, the major responsibility 
for the initiation of a proposal- rests with the individual researcher 
or developer, or, perhaps, a research and development team. As was 
mentioned earlier, the idea is the thing. But it is imperative that 
the idea be developed to the extent that the initiator ccnmunicates 
clearly to the person or persons who are called i:q>on to render profes- 
sional judgments regarding the suitability or feasibility of the 
program, details regarding the nature and importance of the idea or 
problem, the objectives to be attained, and the procedures to be used. 

In short, the proposal must show that the initiator knows and under- 
stands exactly what he proposes to do, what work has been done 
previously that bears upon his problem, and how he plans to proceed. 

I have selected seven elements of a sound proposal for further treat- 
ment. 

A. The Development and Elaboration of the Problem 

The development and elaboration of the problem includes the 
translation of the initiator’s idea into the statement of the problem, 
the presentation of supporting evidence in the form of review of 
related literature, the formulation of a theoretical framework or 
construct, rationale, or model, and culminates in the statement of 
the objectives of the study. 

The problem . I suggest that the problem be stated in broad terms 
at the beginning of the proposal, preferably in the first paragraph. 

The statement of the problem may be followed by supporting arguments 
for the importance and significance of the problem. 

The review of literature . Ideas are not generated in a vacuum. 

They emerge from a chain of experiences based upon the initiator’s own 
experiences and the experiences of others. It is essential that this 
chain of e^qperiences be woven into a workable rationale which sets 
forth the observations, experiences, and research and development 
background from which the central idea sprung, and which will point 
to the direction that the research, training, or development program 
will take. The review of literature that is requested in the 
Conditions and ^ocedures , OE-U262*, for projects to be submitted 
under Section 4(c) of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 serves as a 
basis for reviewers to ascertain the extent to which the initiator has 
devoted time to determine what research and development programs have 
been completed which impinge upon the central idea or problem from 
which the rationale or framework is to be based. Ho proposal is regarded 

♦Conditions and Procedures ; Grants for Research Training, Experi» 

^nt^ Developynt or Pilot Prograaa - Vocational and Technical Education. 
6 e 42^2, U. S. Department or iieaith. Education and Welfare, Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C., 1964. 



lightly, hut proposals vhlch do not include adequate evidence that 
the initiator has given adequate attention to previous irork tend to 
fall short of cusceptable standards for e^roval. 

Bie rationale » The rationale, theoretical framework or construct, 
or model is a brief conc^tiiializatlon of the problem, based on the 
problem itself and the review of related studies. In more basic 
studies, the rationale consists of the theoretical statement that the 
initiator wishes to test. In implied research, the rationale consists 
of an operational statement of the proposal. In es^erimehtal, develop- 
mental, and pilot programs, the rationale consists of a descriptive 
statement of the innovation. !Iiie rationale essentially is a transition 
step in the chain of logic in which the initiator bridges the gap 
between the previous work to be done and the ob;jectives of the 
proposal in which he conceptualizes the basis of the problem. 

The objectives . The development and elaboration of the problem 
culminates in a statement of objectives of the proposal. The objectives 
should be stated as succinctly as possible. When appropriate, they 
may be stated as questions to be axiswered, or, in the case of 
statistically designed studies, as hypotheses to be tested. The 
objectives determine the direction of the project, guide the selection 
of appropriate procedures, and serve as the basis for the selection 
of the evaluative procedures which will be discussed in a subsequent 
subsection. 

B. Innovation 

The second element to be considered in a proposal is its innovative 
qualities. Innovation is especially inportant in training, experimental 
development, and pilot projects. If the proposal is no\> innovative, if 
it represents work which has been ongoing for a number of years and 
in a number of schools, then it is reasoned that the idea contained 
in the proposal should be part of the ongoing educational process of 
schools, and that the program should be funded from regular federal, 
state and local funds. 

Training proposals should represent a new dimension in the 
preparation of vocational and technical educators or in the develop-, 
ment of training programs for prospective and present wrkers. A 
regroiping of existing courses at either college or high school 
levels does not meet the innovative criterion. Nor is it necessarily 
innovative to indicate that the future of vocational and technical 
education will be expanded if stipends are furnished to trainees. 
Thet.policies regarding stipends at present have not been clarified 
inasmuch as the Vocational Education Act of 19^3 does not provide 
for stipends. This policy may be modified in the future. But even 
if the policy is modified, and stipends may be made available to 
trainees, it seems imperative that the training program Itself should 
be Innovative, and that the programs offered should represent a new 



and distinctively imique thrust into the preparation of vocational 
educators and other persons who reasonably might be expected to 
receive further training under the provision of Section 4(c) of the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963* 

Essentially the same criterion may be applied to experimental, 
developmental, and pilot programs. These programs are essential 
in the total research and development program both for trying out 
and testing new ideas and for demonstratijig the findings of significant 
and relevant research* it is imperative that the most creative persons 
in vocational education be encouraged to develop these programs. And 
in many cases, these persons may be found in the ranks of the 
vocational teachers. Many innovations in vocational education in 
agriculture, for example, had their inception in the imaginative 
behavior of vocational teachers. Members of supervisory and teacher 
education staffs should attempt to identify the creative, imaginative 
teachers, and encourage them to develop their innovative ideas. 

Ancillary funds avilable to the states might well be used to fund a 
portion of these teachers' time to enable them to develop their ideas 
into proposal form. Too frequently, the experimental, developmental, 
and pilot programs that have been submitted represent an innovation 
only to the specific school system. submitting the proposal, and in 
actual practice the idea has been tried and tested in other schools, 

C, Significance of the Proposal , 

The third element refers to the significance of the study, and, 
particularly, to the significance of the proposal for vocational and 
technical education. The first criterion applied to the evaluation 
of proposals, as set forth in OE-4262, calls for a judgement as to the 
significance of the proposal to vocational and technical education. 

As the research and development program administered by i;he Division 
of Adult and Vocational Education develops, it is hoped that' an 
optimum balance will be achieved between basic and applied research, 
and among research, training, and experimentcuL, developmental, and 
pilot programs. Undoubtedly, there is both the need for and interest 
in research and developmental programs which involve the related 
disciplines which support and give depth to vocational and technical 
education programs. But if the research is defined as basic research, 
it is imperative that a clear-cut relationship be developed between the 
basic area of the research problem and the furtherance of vocational 
and technical education* If the proposal deals with basic educational 
skills, such as reading, it is necessary that the prcposal demonstrates 
how such training, is to be related to the preparation of persons for 
initial entry into the labor force. Hence, if the initiator prepares 
a proposal which deals with the problem of reading effectiveness of 
junior high school students, then it is necessary that he demonstrate 
how this work is to be related to preparation of occupational proficiency 
or for initial gainful employment at the high school or post-high school 
levels. It is ^so necessary to show the evaluative criterion to be 
used to demonstrate the efficiency of the program. 
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D. Design or Elan 

The design or plan^ or procedures, in any research and develop- 
ment program should be presented in sufficient detail so that the 
reviewer of the proposal can ascertain (3.) whtither the initiator 
has given adequate attention to planning the procedures by which the 
objectives of the project are to be attained, and (2) whether the 
procedures are appropriate for attaining the objectives. S^cific 
points to be enphasizcd in each of the thrse types of programs which 
may be submitted under the provisions of Section 4(c) of the Vocational 
Education Act of I963 follow. 

Research programs . Adequate attention should be given to the 
description of dependent variables or criterion measures, to the 
identification of classification and treatment factors and to their 
levels, to the experimental design in statistically designed ej^riments 
including the test statistics, and to controls of the ejqperiment, such 
as randomization, classification, and the use of the analysis of 
covariance. Where the study involves the two traditional levels of 
a treatment factor, the treatment and the "control,” attention should 
be given as to how the e:^rimental environment or "Hawthorne" 
effect in to be controlled. Sampling procedures should be ej^lained 
thoroughly, and if a stratified sanple is used, the rationale under- 
lying the stratification should be explained* The population of 
interest should be clearly defined. Research programs may assume 
a variety of forms, suCh as historical research, sample surveys, 
descriptive studies, predictive studies, analytical studies, and 
statistically designed experiments. But they have in common, tightness 
and adequacy of design, adequate delimination of the scope of the 
study, adequate attention to procedures, and the selection of 
appropriate methods of analysis and test statistics. 

Training programs . In the design or plan of training programs, 
emphasis is placed on the content of the training programs. Adequate 
rationale should be developed in tencs of the appropriateness of the 
content, how the training program is innovative, how it is to be 
organized, and modes of presentation. 

Experimental* developmental, and pilot programs . The- design 
of experimental, developmental, or pilot programs should give adequate 
attention to the design of the programs, the subject — schools or 
individuals — for which the program is appropriate, the methods 
and materials to be used, and the details of the plan of operation. 

Even though the developmental features of these programs will likely 
be a pai*t of the process of the program — for exanple, one of the 
objectives of the program may be to develop new curriculum materials 
in response to a specific problem of interest — the general feature 
of the materials should be specified in the plan of operation. The 
programs feature, generally, a concentration of fiscal and human 
xresources on the locale of the study, but prudence in the use of 
Federal funds to support such programs dictates that the value of 
the program extend beyond the locale of the study. Hence, it is 
imperative that the description of the program relate the locale to 





a general elaaa of Xoealea, and that the generall i jbl llty of the 
prograa be eqphaaised* 

£• Ivalnatlon 

evaluation referi both to the aethoda or techni^a of collecting 
data to be \taed in neaauring the effectiYeneaa of the progrta and to 
the aeleetlon and/or preparation of i^ropriate inatroaenta of criterion 
ssaaurea or dependent variablea. 

Evaluation ia a vealeneaa ^erent in aoat of the propoaala ahieh 
have been aubaitted* This ia eapeeially true of aoat of ua vhoae 
background haa been in vocational and technical education* Our tiaining 
in aeaaureaent and evaluation haa been Ifaited largely to one or tvo 
couraea in teat of aeaaureaenta offered gs part of a aaater'a or 
doctor* a i^rograa* Regardleaa, if the propoaal idiich we are preparing 
ia a reaearch propoaal or an e^q^rinental, developasntal« or pilot 
program^ we are hjpotheaizing> in effect, that an effect or difference 
in gain in aone aapeet of huaan behavior ia likely to reault froa 
the program or treatment which we enviaion, and we muat be prepared 
to ahow how thia effect ia to be measured* In a research program, 
we normally would accomplish this end by setting a project designed 
to evaluate the effect of two treataenta on the dependent variable or 
variables which are to be measured* 

The data obtained froa the experiment may be analyzed by an 
appropriate technique such as the analysis of variance, and an 
appropriate teat statistic may be applied to determine whether the 
effect approaches a predetermined standard idiich ia aet by the 
e^^rimenter* In developmental, esg^rimentU., and pilot programs, 
the effect, that is the difference in gain, rested to the dependent 
variable or criterion measure is more difficult to detect* One school, 
for example, does not constitute a saii^le, and the use of t^fpieal 
statistical procedures is not e8peeia3Lly appropriate for the single 
program* Further, a pilot program represents something special* 
Attention is focused on the pilot program, people are involved and 
interested in it, and this involvement or interest in itself is 
likely to produce an effect* Yet it is possible to sj^Iy a reasonable 
degree of objectivity in the evaluation of the effectivenesa of an 
experimental, developmental, or pilot program* Norms or standards 
may be established, based ipon the past history of the school, or 
based \:pon established norms which are available for standardized 
teats* The researcher may determine on the basis of his best judg* 
ment the standard he would be willing to accept aa evidence of the 
effectiveness of the program, taking into consideration both the 
nature of the program and the likely effect which nay be attributable 
to the special involvement of the professional staff, the students, 
and the eoesmmity* 

Perhiq?s the most difficult part of the evaluation of the results 
of the program rests in the relative absence of atandardizad tests* 

New teata may need to be developed, end >dien these new tests arc 
developed, standardized norms are not readily available* If thia 
is the case, then it Is necssasury to demonstrate how the teata are 
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to be standardized, and how the results are to be used in the evaluation 
of the program. Not all outcomes can be, nor should they be, measured 
against standardized tests. In one studj', the development of a 
procedure was proposed as one of the basis of evaluation. Also 
involved in the evaluation was the number of persons to be enrolled 
in vocational programs in the school, and the increase in dollar 
investment in vocational and technical education vhich might be 
attributable to the involvement of the people in the program. 

In many instances it is desirable that the evaluation procedures 
not terminate with the termination of the • formal training- program. 

It is desirable that foUow-iq? measures be taken in order to determine 
whether there is any evidence of peimanance of the effect generated. 

The length of time of follow-iqo measures may be someidiat difficult 
to set as an absolute minimum. It probably would be desirable if the 
program deals with high school students to evsd.uate the program at 
the end of ten years. Most projects will not run for this length of 
time. Follow-up measures taken at the end of two years would certainly 
be superior to evaluation at the termination of the formal instructional 
period. 



F. Personnel and Facilities 

The fifth relative absolute pertains to adequacy of personnel 
and facilities. It is not necessary that each person initiating the 
proposal be regarded as a national figure in research and development 
in education or in vocational education. Each of us must get our start 
somewhere along the line. From a tcustical point of view, it perhaps 
is desirable to initiate a research and development program with a 
relatively modest proposal. But if the project calls for a much larger 
budget in order to assure the effectiveness of the proposal, some 
questions regarding the competency of individuals conducting the 
proposal may be alleviated by ascertaining that at least one member 
of the research team be a person who has demonstrated proficiency in 
research and development. Wise and judicious use of consulting 
personnel is another technique which may be used effectively to 
demonstrate that caapetent advice regarding the development of the 
problem is available to the researcher. Narrative descriptions of 
the qualifications of the key personnel are desirable, but it is 
equally desirable that adequate evidence regarding the competency of 
the key personnel be si:®ported with references to the previous re- 
search work of the individual. 

In defining the qualifications of the personnel, modesty is no 
particular virtue. Lists of publications which sipport and attest 
to the e:^erience and qualifications of the key personnel are 
extremely desirable. Pew proposals are denied si^port due to 
inadequate fac i li t ies. But it is equally important to demonstrate 
that the researcher has the necessary sources available to his 
disposal in order to assure the successful completion of the project. 

0. Economic Efficiency 

The last clement relates to the economic efficiency of the project. 
The economic efficiency of a project is a matter of judgment. But 
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the judgment is based upon ejtperience# It is extremely inrportant 
that the project not be overpriced* Excessive faid unnecessary 
replications are to be avoided* Hence ^ if a project is designed to 
evaluate the effect of a methodology or materials on acme dependent 
variable of interest, one or tuo replications may be adequate, and 
nothing much may be gained by running the same project for two or 
three years. Fortunately, iihe contracts and grants section of the 
Division of Adult and Vocational Education has taken the highly en- 
lightened view of contractual arrangements, and while questions w- 
gardi ng specific items may be raised, there nevertheless is intense 
desire to' ascertain that the budget is adequate in o?der to obtain 
the objectives of the program. 

I have enumerated elements of a sound proposal. To a certain 
extent these elements relate to the weaknesses whicjti have been 
observed in a number of proposals. The limitations cut across the 
board and are not pertinent to any single discipline in vocational 
education. With regard to weaknesses, agricultural education does 
not differ from the other vocational fields. Time has been spent 
in the development of research competency among agricultural educators 
in the regional research conferences which have been in effect through- 
out the nation for a number of years, and through the national 
seminars on research in vocational education as has been reflected in 
the relatively large number of proposals funded from the agricultural 
education group. The problem of assig^ng adequate time to research 
and development as a part of the individual’s work assignment applies 
to agricultural education as well as to the other fields. If 
agricultural education is to continue to assume leadership in re- 
search and development, it is inqserative that staffing assignments 
be re-examined and the persons who are interested in research and 
development be assigned activity for this area* In my estimation, 
the most creative minds in the vocational education field should be 
^''sassigned and channeled into the area of the developnental, experimental, 
£did pilot programs. 

Even though a relatively large number of proposals have been 
approved in which the key personnel represent vocatiLcnal education 
only, I am inclined to believe that a far greater impact upon the 
future of vocational and technical education may be made through the 
involvement of the related disciplines in such fields as sociology, 
economics, and psychology to the problems of vocational and technical 
education. The problem of motivation, for example, is a persistent 
problem in vocational education, and here we may well rely upon and 
build upon the research . of the sociologist. Although the educational 
psychologist does not necessarily have a monopoly upon measurement 
and evaluation, it seems reasonable to assume that any measurement 

evaluation program may be augmented through the establishment 
of a working relationship with personnel who are trained as educational 
psychologists. The team approach to conducting research generates 
problems in itself, but if the team can be marshalled and organized 
toward the goal of the project, then the outcomes may more than 
offset the problems of team research. 
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Sunaary and Conclusions « 

%• 

It was suggested that attention be given to some specific 
suggestions for preparing proposals. I should like to fulfill this 
assignment by first listing some positive suggestions, then re- 
en^hasize some of the points which have been mentioned by presenting 
a list of points to avoid in the preparation of proposals. 

A. Some Positive Sufff^estions for the Preparation of Proposals 

1. St^t with a significant problem or innovation, and build a 
logical and coherent chain of reasoning and experiences for 
the statement and elaboration of the problem throu^ the 
ob;Jectives, procedures and evfld.uation. State exactly what 
is to be done in a straightforward manner. 

2. Delimit the problem to a manageable part of the area with 
which the problem is concerned, but demonstrate generaliza- 
bility. 

3. Show the experiences from which the problem evolved, present 
and analyze relevant studies, and state the rationale or 
model which is to serve as the basis of the study. 

4 . State the objectives succinctly. 

5. Detail the procedures to denote clarity at each step. 

6. Show that the treatment to be used, the training program to 
be offered, or the innovation are significant, appropriate, 
and operationally feasible. 

7. Use an appropriate design which will permit the testing of 
hypotheses and the control of extraneous variables, with 
8idequate ^attention to populations and samples. 

8. Work out a complete plan of evaluation and measurements. 

Show how instruments are to be constructed, if new instru- 
ments are needed. 

Q. Integrate objectives, hypotheses, procedures, and evaluation. 

10. Show adequacy of personnel. Use consultants where needed. 
Specify names of personnel, emd avoid large scale listing of 
qualified specialists who have not been contacted to serve 
as a consultant on the project. List ccaqpleted studies and 
publications of key personnel. 

11. Price the project judiciously. 

12. Show how results are to be disseminated. 



B. Sole Points to Avoid In Prepwring Propoial 

1. Don't «rite in terns of generalities. Avoid such phrases as 
"Much has been written, ” ”It is a well-known fact," "This 
is a new and unique idea." 

2. Don't start the proposal by the tearing down process. All 
that has happened in the past is net wrong or inadequate. 

Build on the good, the sound, the known. Show deficiencies 
or weaknesses which are of interest in the proposal, but use 
these elements as appropriate points of departure for the 
study. 

3 . Don't try to include everything in one proposal. Delimit 

and select the important elements which represent the greatest 
concern. 

U. Don't delimit the generalizability of the project. The locale 
of the study should be somewhat incidental. The selection of 
the schools, if not selected randomly, should be made on the 
basis of representativeness to a nuniber of comparable schools 
throughout the state or nation in which the innovation might 
have possibilities. 

Don't assume knowledge of the problem on the part of the 
reader or proposal reviewer. 

6. Don't build a project around a single instrument or even a 
group of instruments. 

7 . Don't use the 4(c) funds to support instructional programs 
that should be carried out as' part of the ongoing vocational 
education program. Do apply for support to innovate, develop, 
evaluate, and demonstrate. 

8. Don't ej^ct a small idea to carry a large budget in a 
developmental, pilot or experimental program. 

9* Don't fail to budget for specialized personnel, if needed. 

10. Don't extend the duration of a project for an unnecessarily 
long period. 

11. Don't be hasty. It is better to miss the deadline than to 
have a proposal disapproved. 

12. Don't ignore the Condition and Procedures , 01-4262. 

Nearly a half century has elapsed since the enactment of the 
Vocational Education Act of 1917* We in vocational education have 
concentrated largely upon the operational and instructional phases 
of the program. We have prided ourselves on being practical educa- 
tors, and we have not assigned an adequate proportion of our time 
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and resources to research and developMnt activities. SoaetineS) I 
fep^, there has been an attitude of skepticisB toward research and 
developnent activities. Now tiaes have changed. Research and devel- 
opment activities are a valuable coomodity. There are iiqportant and 
significant problems to be solved; and financial resources have been 
provided to be used to solve the problems. I believe that it is vital 
and imperative that those of us whose background of esqperience and 
training is in vocational education should participate in research and 
development activities. I believe that we have adequate sources of 
talent among ourselves to participate in t' ese activities fully and 
effectively. Those of us who are interested in making our contribu- 
tions to the welfare of society through the study of problems of 
vocational and technical education need to dedicate ourselves to 
discipline that such activity requires, and to developing the neces- 
sary technical skills required for effective participation. If we 
meet the challenge at hand, then we may expect to take our intrinsic 
satisfaction r::om the contributions we make to the welfare of indi- 
viduals by helping them to prepare for occupational activity, and, 
at the same time, elevate research in vocational and technical edu- 
cation to the prominence that it deserves. 
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ABE W ASKING THE BIGHT QUESTIONS? 

by 

Lester S, Kellogg 
Director of Economic Resear ih 
Deere & Ccc^ny 



Introduction 

Gentlemen— I , too, along with the other speakers, am pleased to be 
here. The sessions, so far have been most interesting, and I regret that 
I will not be able to complete the whole week with you. 

Your work and the subject of this Seminar are, I assure you, of 
great interest to Deere & Couqpany, All of you know John Deere, I am 
sure, and most of you have been acquainted for many years with menibers 
of our organization who have spent their lives in dedication to agricul- 
ture, and some of them especially to vocational agricuJLture, Those of 
you wiio have taught coiirses in vocational agriculture have, in nine 
cases out of ten, probably used our textbook, "The Operation, Care, and 
Repair of Farm Machinery," which, I am told, continues to be one of the 
outstanding textbooks for high school use in farm mechanics, 

Deere wants to continue to help in education for agricultiire and 
T-Till watch with interest the continued results of your efforts and 
especially those which will be directed in the futrjire to research in 
vocational agriculture , 

In speaking to you here, I speak as a member— a free, responsible 
member— of the Deere organization, I represent the Ccoq^ani^ only in a 
sense; I do not speak for the Company as such, nor does any other member 
of our organization do thau. During my working career I have been 
employed by several large universities, the Federal Government, and one 
big, private enterprise. Of all of these, I have enjoyed greatest free- 
dean in the latter. It is with the responsibility that such freedon 
requires that I speak to you sincerely this afternoon. 

The subject of my talk, in the light of i/hat I have heard so far 
yesterday and today, leads me to believe that I should have added a 
subtitle. If I had, my talk should be entitled, '*Are we Asking the 
Right Questions-.-or Are We Letting. Our Biases Show?" 

"Are we asking the right questions?" ceji only be answered in the 
context of our objectives— our goals. Perhaps this paper shoidd start 
by asking the more basic question, "Have we established the right goals?" 

This is a seminar, according to Bob Taylor, on "Program Devel<qpnent 
and Research in Agricultural Education," It is organized under the 
banner of The Center for Research and Leadership Development in Vocational 
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and Technical Education. These are words. I find myself somewhat 
baffled by them so that I*ve concluded for myself that you are here 
because you believe that vocational education is is^rtant— perhaps 
essential for some goals. Your major, real interest, though, is in 
vocational agriculture, and, more iJiqportantly than anything else, in 
how to be successful in dipping in the public till. In fact, most of 
3 TOU set out to engage in vocational agriculture— teach probably— and 
now find it necessary to change your directions— to initiate, parti- 
cipate in, even direct research, mainly because money is available. 

But how do you relate research to these changes? What kind of 
reseau^ch do you really want to do? 

If I were in your position and having to change direction, I 
should choose that path which should take me toward serving the 
greatest need. Is the purpose of your research to provide the guide 
lines— the navigational markers— to meet these needs? If so, the 
research that will point toward desirable objectives has largely been 
done. To the extent that the necessary research is still incomplete, 
the major gaps can be quickly filled. So irtiat are the major questions— 
the major right questions? 

You will say pilot studies— developmental guide lines— but are 
you philosophically really ready to accept what your research may suggest? 

Several years ago, my attention— quite by accident— was directed 
to the court-martial questioning of Brigadier General Billy Mitchell. 

I have found it extremely stimulating and perhaps appropriate for the 
kinds of discussion under ay here. 

Remember— and some of you will— that in 192^ General Billy Mitchell 
was court-martialled for insubordination for the way he criticized his 
superiors for their failure to see the future of air development as 
clearly as he could see it. Listen to the following sample of questions 
put to him and his answers: 



Prosecutor: You say that "Ih future wars soldiers will invade by 
leaping in parachutes from airplanes." Would you care 
to reveal who gave you this startling infoxmation? 

Mitchell; Nobody gave it to me. It*s quite obvious to anyone 
with the slightest foresight. 

Prosecutor; It is your actual belief that this country is vulner- 
^ able to attack from the air? 



Mitchell: In the foreseeable future. 

Prosecutor: Colonel Mitchell, do you have any idea of the width of 
the Atlantic Ocean? 



Mitchell: Approximately 3,000 milea. 

Prosecutor: You say that "Airships traveliog 1,000 miles an hour 
will fig^t eeich other in the stratosphere." Have you 
any CGogpr^ension how fast a thousand miles an hour 
is? Do you know that it is faster than the speed of 
sound? 



Mitchell: Approximately 230 miles faster. 



Since a good deal of ny work relates to the long look ahead for 
agriculture and the farm machinery industry, I am going to show you a 
few charts and then describe what projections of the trends nay portend. 
Usiially I use these charts in the context of the inplications of the 
long-range projections for agriculture and cur industry and management 
groups. In this instance, I shall tell you briefly what they seem to 
say to management, and I will raise questions for you about what the 
trends may say about whether you are "asking the right questions." 



Ifaited States Population 

We all know that U. S. population continues to grow at a rapid rate. 
By i960— just fifte^ years away— we can expect a population of 2U0-280 
millions. The figure is more likely to be in the neighboriiood of 230 
millions. In the next fifteen years we will add one-fourth as many 
people as in our whole history to date. That*s a lot of people 2 Since 
my birth, the population has increased some 123 percent! 

\ 

For management a such a growth in population indicates that the 
demands for agricultural products will continue to grow. To satisfy 
such demands will require continued growth in agricultural demands for 
capital and supplies. 

For you vocational educators, the population growth also reflects 
increasing demands for all of the goods and services required by an 
increasingly affluent society, rural and urban. To satisfy these demands 
will require workers with the education, training, skills, and qualities 
necessary to support the growing affluence. This broad area of demand 
will obviously be the greatest challenge that can be laid down for those 
of you responsible for education— elementary, secondary, vocational, 
collegiate, graduate and adult. Of all the demands an increasingly 
affluent society will make, those for various kinds of services will be 
greatest. TO satisfy such demands requires of those who serve— in 
addition to skills developed through vocational education and training- 
understanding and willingness to serve. Closely associated with willing- 
ness to serve are those personal qualities of health, grooming, patience, 
courtesy, etc. The youth of every sector of the economy must be chal- 
lenged, including those from rural areas, to ^cm most of you have dedi- 
cated your efforts. 
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Eacports of Farm Products 

The Ifolted States»-ln fact. North America — in the future will supply- 
in addition to the demands of its own population— the demands for food and 
fiber of many other parts of the world. Casual observation should con- 
firm— detailed study will convince — that, at current and near- future rates 
of population growth, most other parts of the world are not able— and 
will not be able in the foreseeable future— to meet the demands of their 
people for their subsistence— let alone good health and longevity. 

E^^rts from North America will increasingly, as time goes on, help meet 
these needs. 

For management » this means added support for increasing demands for 
highly productive farm machinery and equipment. 

For you, it adds several dimensions to the education and training 
of young people and adults and should provide additional incentives for 
the exercise of many different aptitudes. As we talk about exports and 
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assistance to foreign Eureasy it is essential that lie knoir soeiething about 
those areas, that we can coBwnieacte with people of different tongues, and 
that we have sooie understanding of governments, of different economic systems, 
and of their basic laws. The detailed specifications of the education and 
training involved in these req.uirements, I leave to you. This may need 
research. This challenge alone is great. * Are you ashing the ri^t questions 
to understand and meet it?” I haven't heard them. 

Farm Population 



Farm population has been declining steadily from its peak in the mid- 
thirties. It will contine to decline, and, in fact, as a description of a 
portion of our total population, it may disappear. If we were to define for 
the next fifteen years farm population as a total nuxnber of people living on 
what we will define as farms, the total by 1980 might be as smaU as 8-10 
million* 

In i960, 8 to 10 percent of our total population was so classified; by 
1980 the proportion may be as low as 3 1/2 to 5 percent. In Engl a nd , the 
most advanced country in the world in this respect, the farm population amounts 
to U percent or less now. 
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Ibr management, this means fewer customers and fewer easily accessible 
machinery operators# It suggests the need for more powerful, more flexible, 
more functional and chore-saving farm machinery and equipment, 

for you, it has several meanings# Uhe number of young people of farm 
origin is d^lining so fast that the historic job of vocational agriculture 
must take on new. meaning# If the young people now living on farms are to be 
educated, trained, and stimulated to prepare for the tasks vdiich lie ahead, 
they should not be misled by devoted vo-ag teachers who, "worshipping at the 
altar of tradition," to quote Rpofessor Fhipps, have in the past provided 
such great stimuli for such young people to prepare for work on the farms# 

The opportunities for work in agriculture per se in the future will decline, 
but the opportunities for servicing this highly productive enterprise in the 
same ways that urban demands are met wlU Increase# In the future there ^11 
be little distinction in the demands for service and the supply of commodi- 
ties as between those engaged in agriculture and people engaged in other 
major productive activities# If this statement is true, the services 
demanded can equally well be provided by the well-educated, trained, and 
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stimulated children of farmer s> of farmers who have left agriculture in the 
last decade and now live in urban areas, or of those of the rest of the 
urban population, since the distinctions we accredited to agriculture for 
so long will have largely been dissipated or diffused* In fact, one of 
my major ftnistrations here is education vs* agricultural education 

Major Land Uses and Acres in Farms 

^om these charts several conclusions about the future emerge* The 
total U* S* Land areas is relatively fixed* The total land in cities, high- 
ways, airports, and forest lands —much of which will be in parks or greens, 
as the Europeans say — will inc'j*ease* Nonf arm grasslands will continue to 
decrease; pasture and other farmland will decrease slowly; and cropland 
planted and harvested in the next fifteen years may continue to decline* As 
areas for cities, highways, and airports expand to serve the growing popu- 
lation, land will be taken — usually ftrom cropland* This, in turn, will 
put a draft on current farmland* This movement can go on, without greatly 
affecting the efficiency of our agricultural production, for a number of 
years* 
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Tor management, the shifts in the use of land within agriculture and 
among the se^ral alternate nonagricultural uses provide further support 
of demand for earth-moving and other types of machinery and equipment 
heretofore thou^t of as agricultural* 
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For you , it provides some broad bounds for imaginative thinking about 
uses of land vhichj) until recent years, have been left largely to the U. S. 
Department of the Interior, to city planners and zoners, and urban real 
estate developers. As demands for recreation and the use of our natural 
resources for growing populations increase, additional dimensions will be 
added to requirements for basic education, specific training, and voca- 
tional education which will require detailed attention. These demtods, 
of course, can be supplied — shall I say, equadly well, end if not, why 
not — by people who have been reared in urban as well as in rural areas. 
Then is no advantage that one can discern, superficially for providing 
such training by one group as against another. 

number of Farms 



This chart makes clear that number of farms, as defined by the Census, 
reached a peak by 1920 and then started to decline. The decline was 
arrested briefly in the thirties, when, during the Great Depression, people 
who had left the farms returned — usually young people — returning to 
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their relatives', homes until they could again pick up their off-farm 
activities. The doimward trend has continued since the end of the depres- 
sion and may decline to some place between 1 l/2 and 2 million units by 
1980. The nuAer of large farms will increase; the number of small farms 
will decrease greatly. 

For management » these trends provide an additional reason for a great 
decline in the number of customers 9 but for higher powered^ faster 9 more 
productive machinery and for greater understanding of the specialized and 
industrialized agriculture which will move ahead at a fast pace. 

For you , these trends make clear that there will be fewer owners and 
operators of farms. Fewer of the young people now studying agriculture 
will have the chance to own or even to operate agricultural enterprises* 

The specialization and industrialization of agriculture will require less 
general but more specific basic education and specific training* It will 
put greater demands upon the kinds and quality of service required to main- 
tain equipment. The management of the amount and nature of resources 
involved will be only slightly different for agricultural enterprises than 
for enterprises in other industries. Item the management point of view9 the 
distinction between the management of sn agricultural enterprise and any 
other kind of enterprf.se will continue to diminish. 

Apropos this discussion9 consider how Paul C. Johnson of The Brairie 
Farmer ^ says it: 

"Consider this*. The quantity and quality of farm production 
will continue to grow a our population grows* Somebody will be 
needed for this important work, fhe capital requirement of a 
good going farm climbs to $1CX)9CX)C <itnd even $29090009 it will be 
harder9 in fact nearly impossiblS9 for a farm operator to own all 
his land* There are few people in big business or in the profes- 
sions who can put together that kind of money in a lifetime. So 
we may have to give up the idea of owning all the land we operate* 

But somebody will be owning that land9 and whoever owns it will 
have to find someone to operate it skillfully. A sloppy job 
won't do because taxes and interest are too high* 

"I predict that in the future management9 not ownership9 
will command the highest price* This is already true in cor- 
porate business* Farmers are getting older. Before long there 
will be a shortage of good ones who are able to deal with the 
complexities of modem farming. 

"Farmers of the future will be well paid9 but they must 
be equal to their task9 ^ch is a big one. They'll need 
brains and education9 plus a knack for management. X know 
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many successful older farmers who have very little schooling hut 
who achieved self-eduestion in one way or another* But such a 
course will be much, lauch harder in the new generation* Therefore, 
everyone who intends to be a farmer should have a high school 
education, and he can't stop there. If he can't go on to col- 
lege he will have to continue his schooling with nig^ classes, 
short courses, field days, and much reading and studying.” 
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The trends In agricultural eaiployni^ -- irtiet^r nia talk about the total 
hifed workers, or family workers — have be^ steaUly downward, exceirt for 
a brief period in the early 1900* s. A mathematical projection of these trends 
would read zero shortly after 1980* It is clear that we cahnot depend upon 
such a projection, but it is e<iually clear that tl^e will be further sub- 
stantial declines in enploynent In agriculture* ifeie effects of new legisl3r> 
tion and increased agricultural productivity in the recent past are clearly 
evident* in the decline ftrom the preceding, year in agricultural employment, 
during the post fifteen months. In the last fifteen months the decline from 
the sesme uLnth last year has been continuously in the nei^borhood of 9 to 12 
percent; for many years the decline has been at ah annual compound rate of 
appivXiMtely 3 percent* 

FOr "wi agemmt * these trends have been both effect and cause* The 
declines over the years in agricultural employment, to a great extent, have 
resulted from the introduction of new and more productive farm ma c hin ery 
and equipment. To the extent that in some instances the supply of new 
equipment has been ahead of the dauu'd, the adoption of such new equips 
has bcTO the. cause for further declines in employment. The current difficul- 
ties x^eiced by those managing agricultural enterprises in obtaining labor and 
sufficient skills to meet their needs have provided additional Incentives 
for labor-reducing or eliminating equipment. There is still a long way to go. 

For you , these trends are convincing confirmation of the rapid declines 
in opportunities for individuals to work in agricultural enterprises per se* 
It is in this area that you must give most perceptive thougirt to the speci- 
fic needs in the future for basic education, training, and the provision of 
a great variety of services, since it is so difficult to indicate what the 
specific requirements of the future will be. 

Folke Dovring^ raises another aspect of this problem* Hb says: 

^’The most obvious consequence for rural areas is the t hinnin g 
out of their population. When farmers become fewer, so do also 
many other groups of rural residents — the service people who get 
fewer customers* Eventhou^ the aggregate gross income of farmers 
in a given ar^a goes up, as it will in most ar^ffta, a larger part 
than before is spent on production requisites, that, more often 
than not, are produced outside the areas* la addition, with 
country towns declining and transportation improving, farmers are 
likely to spend more of their net incomes in medium-sized cities at 
some distance ftrom where th^ live, which stiH further reduces 
the scope of connercial and service activity in the country town* 

Thus the local tax base may shrink, and the cost of community . 
services .may go up* All of these disadvantages are not large 
enough to undo the advantages of the substitution of capital for 
labor in agriculture, but they are serious enough to cause appre- 
hension and to start a search for remedies." 



2 Dovring, Folke, "When Farmers Become Fewer," . Illinoia Agricultural 
Economics . Utbana, llUnoia; university of Illinois, Vol. 5 
(July 1?65) p. ?• 
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What are the rigit goalat Are you asking the "right questions" in the 
research projects you uacve submlttedt 

Average Size of Fam 

The trend in this characteristic of agriculture, as you know, has been 
^ntinuousJy upward. In years ahead it wiU continue its upward Course. 

stop, nobody Joiows. Farms are currently being con- 
soxidated afc probably the fastest rates in history. To project the average 
s^e of a farm in 1980 is hazardous; more importantly, it is, to a great 
ext^t, meaningless. The reason for this is that the farm is closely related 
to the of the crop, the state of the art, and the extent of knowledge 

in that particular crop. Closely associated with this problem is the continu- 
ous flow of new findings with respect to the most efficient uses of and 
renewal of our soils, methods of tillage, etc. 

For management, this information simply presents, from a different 
point of view, the confirmation of agirculture*s needs for more productive 
and probably fewer agricultural unfcs. 

for it should be confirming of the need for greater skill in 
manning large aggregates of resources. It should raise questions relative 
to the ways in which resource management can be tau^t and in what educa- 
tional areas it will get most attention. 
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Tractors on Farms 

The total number of tractors farms in the Itoited States has padually 
trended up into the early sixties and is now declining. Tte total, ho^er, 
has little meaning. The important tractors on farms are those on 
producti^ i enterprises — and especially those less than ten years old. What 
I have said is confirmed by the trends in sales to users to recent years. 
Retail sales h?ve trended dow7iward; the horsepower-per-unit has traded up- 
ward; and the total horsepower shipped was held constant. 

For management, these trends also tend to confirm what has 
already by other to^ds - that the demand for tractors peii^ will decline, 
but that the total demand for horsepower will continue to be Mgh or to 
increase to order to provide increased productivity, fle^biHty of 
comfort oad safety to the operators. It is likely that the total 
expenditure for tractors *as prr ime movers or for engines for self-^opelled 
equipment will more than offset the reduction to the number of units required. 



TRACTORS ON FARMS 
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For you, these trends should confirm that there will he great demand 
for imaginatiye and able enginttrs, for skilled workmen, for hig^i degrees 
of servicing skills since maintenance and repair of such equipa^nt can no 
longer be done on farms but will, of necessity, be done by specialists with 
use of industrial-type equipment with high degree of accuracy and precision# 
This is an area that night benefit from close relationships to industry# 

The decision to introduce imiltiple-cylinder tractors was made at Deere in 
1953. Servicing labor wasn’t ready. 

Combines# Pickers, Choppers# and Balers on Farms 

The trends shown here are very similar to that for tractors. They 
sinq>ly lag — usually by a few years — reflecting later development and 
delayed farmer adoption. 

Por fffiT^«pom»nt, they add further confirmation of demands for more 
productive and more specialized equipment. 



COMBINES. PICKERS. BALERS 
a CHOPPERS ON FARMS 
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ftor van « tlwy revetl the nature ot trends for the eoplcvaent of opar etor i 
and support the arguiaent for increised nunbers of people vlth skills to serrice 
highly complex egricultursl aeohinery. George Seftrorichf^ Editor of 
Tmrl ■■int Tractor, made this point clear vhcn he saidi 

''Training tonisorrow* s farm eiiuipoent personnel is becoming 
a new specialty for technical schools* Latest entrant is tl» 

Springfield and Clark County Technical School, Springfield, Ohio. 

Its program wjis developed after a study of the industry’s needs 
and with the help of Charles Whitney of the Form & Power Equip- 
ment Retailers of Ohio. The Minnesota area vocational schools 
continue to develop mechanics for dealers with encouragement and 
placement help through Ken Austin of the Minnesota dealers’ 
association* A different and broader approach is that of the 
Agricultural and Technical Listitute of the State Uhiversity 
of New 'i?ork at Alfred* Value of higher education to industry 
is attested to by Nbrth Dakota State Uhiversity survey fiOKOg 
its recent ag college grads* Study showed private industry 
absorbed one-fourth of the I96U graduating class, up from 22 
percent of the 1963 class." 

Income from Agriculture 



The trend for cash receipts ftpom agriculture has been steadily upward 
since 19^, and we believe that the trend will continue -* certainly to 
1980 and beyond. Such income will be divided among many fewer recipients 
and will be large enough so that the agricultural enterprise can stand on 
its own feet to a greater extent than at any time in the last three 
decades. 

For management, these trends indicate that farmers will have the 
necessary financial basis for steady improvement of their capital invest- 
ment and for being treated by financial institutions as management imits 
warranting long-range financing. 

For you , these trends suggest detailed studies of agricultural operat- 
ing statements and balance sheets in the same way that such m a n agement tools 
have been studied for other industries. They may indicate that treatment 
of the agricultural enterprise largely as a family enterprise is coming to 
an end. Consideration of thi.s problem will lead to many questions relative 
to the kinds of education end traini'Cg and attitudes which will be required 
to meet the demands of the enterprise* Especially important is that you 
understand that the training of young people reared on farms aud that 
opportunities provided by the laud- grant colleges have been and a"e defi- 
cient in this area. To the extent that this is true, managers of 
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Seferovich, George H., "What’s Ahead," Implement & Tractor . June 21, 

1965, P. 13. 



agricultural enterprises my preferably be selected from those nonagricul- 
turally oriented instituticms of learning which have provided the broad end 
basic backgrounds and narsrover specialized training. Increasingly^ as 
govemnent legistlation — originally designed for urban industry -« is 
applied to agriculture, enterprise managers must be trained in such areas. 

So much for this set of projections. We could easily expand on their 
ioplicaticms for education and training, and we could supply projections 
of additional variables. Time doesn’t permit. 

Before leaving this approach, I want to inSutiOu sCt^ToI sisple 
warnings — 

First, you must try to be objective — don’t let your biases show in 
doing your research or in making your appraisals. 

Second, your job is to anticipate the future so that education and 
draining of yoiig people will prepare them, to the greatest 
possible extent, for growth and shifts, in order to be pre- 
pared for obsolescence of their "knowledge" or s k i l ls, 

A seminar dedicated to discussing the specific problems you will face — 
maybe you’ve held it — should be appropriate. 

NOW, for a couple of minutes, I want to shift directions. 

Your group is not basically a reaearch-oriented group. It has been a 
closely-knit, tradition-bound group, as several of you have ec^hasized — 
nonetheless a good and highly productive one. But you have had little or 
no esqperience in asking research questions. So I raise the question, " Can 
you ask the ri^t questions?" 

I know you can’t atop your immediate job. You have — or will have in 
the next few weeks — day-to-day responsibilities which must be carried on, 
and you must think continuously of these jobs. Now, in addition, you are 
charged with thinking of research and trying to ask questions to which 
research can be directed. 

If you are to ask the "right questions" for which research is essential, 
you will, it seems to me, be required to take a look ahead at least ten to 
twenty years. Your research — if backward looking will be ma i nl y history 
unless it is very carefully done and ap^aisei. in the light of the implica- 
tions for the future. You must look rhead for another reason — to see if 
the product — the vocational-trained boy or girl — you want to develop is 
a new one. If it is, keep in mind that you face the same kind of a problem 
John Deere does, fo conceive, design, and test a new product takes time — 
not just days, weeks, or months but years . To design the new product 
requires asking questions and attesqrting to get answers to them. C an you 
do it? There is a possibility, of course that you can’t, ih this connec- 
tion, I am reminded of a story recently told by Secretary of Agriculture 



freeaMn. A third-grade school teacher, in her arithaetic elate, aaid, 
“Children, if I lay two egga on 19* desk and I lay two egge on mj chair, 
how May egga will I have!” Seeing no hande raiaed, aha aalwd Johany for 
an answer* After tone theught, he aaid, “Teacher, I don't think you can 
do it*” 

The presentation and diaeuaaion I have heard here so far lead ae to 
several observations: 

You are obviously worried about your image* You are on 
the defensive* It is ny strong belief that you have no need 
to worry about your image if you will update your substance in 
the way it should be updated* This, of course, means -- asking 
the right questions* 

A second major worry that has been bothering you for a day 
and a is, “How do I get on the gravy train fastestt” You 
haven't called it that, but that is essentially what you are 
talking about* You have spent the seminar's time — not on 
research, how-to-ask questions, or which questions to answer, 
but rather on "How can I be sure to get ay sh^e of the $22 1/2 
million earmarked for vocational education?" Hayhe you shouldn't 
get any of it.l Kaybe it will be best if the $22 1/2 million 
remains unspent* I have seen no ^widence that any amount of 
money is required — let alone this grert aaiount* 

As an economist, I am worried about your use of the tern, 

“hard money*” The diseconomies of hard money my live to haunt 
you* They may damage your future image* I'd be careful of it* 

The diseconomies will arise from the hiring of permanent staff 
to conduct temporary research* 

I am also worried about speed* The speed which you are 
trying to attain can be injurious* Be carefull Don't do 
research just to be doing research* Do it to aolve problems — 
and take enough time to do a good job* 

I am worried, too, over the need I have heard esqpressed 
here for a research program in every state* I have heard 
similar- sounding projects proposed by representatives from 
Iowa and Illinois* I live at the state boundary between the 
two states; I see no differences among the people on either 
side of the state line* I wonder why we should hazard such 
duplication of efforts* 

One cf the major problems you will have — in addition 
to asking the right questions — will be that of determining 
the directions in which you will go* 

Largely offsetting the worries which I have just expressed is the hope 
that the newly confirmed Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, John 
W* Gardner, will be able to instill in his department the procedures of 



"self-renewBl" «nd the standards of ''excellence" >fhlch he has so veU devel-. 
oped in his recent publications* 3h dosing^ I quote trcn his "Excellence." 

"In order to help ytsung people in this direction^ the foUov- 
ing steps are essential: 

"1* We Bust make snrailable to young people far wore informa- 
tion than they now hacve on post-high school opportunities other 
than college. 

"2* Parents^ teachers and high school counselors Bust recog- 
nize that if the youngster who is not going to college is to continue 
his growth and learning he must receive as Bueh sagacious help and 
counsel as a college-bound student. 

"3. We Bust do what we cm do to alter the negative attitude 
toward education held by many youngsters tAio fall to go on to 
college. They aust understand that they have been e]Qp 08 ed to only 
one kind of learning ^qperience and that the failures and frustrations 
encountered in school we not necesswily predictive of failure in 
every other kind of learning. 

"U. We Bust enable the young person to understand that his 
stature as an individual and his value as a mei&ber of society depend 
upon continued learning — not just for four yews or a decade^ but 
throughout life." 

And now — as a ^de to a philosophy which you laigbt consider accepting 
this is what he saySf? 

"The society which scorns excellence in pluBtbing because 
plUBibing is a husble activity and tolerates shoddiness in 
philosophy because it is an exalted activity will have neither 
good plumbing nor good philosophy. Wblther its pipes nor 
its theories will hold water." 



Thank you very such for your patience and close attention. 



^ Owdner^ John W., "Excellence 
pp. 90-91. 

5 Ibid, p. 86. 



," Harper & Brothers, New York. 1961. 



Promising Research Directions in 
Off-Farm Agricultural Occupations 

hy 

Glenn Z. Stevens 

Professor of D^artment of Agricultural Education 
The Pennsylvania State University 



Twenty-five states have completed comprehensive surveys of off- 
farm agricultural occi^ations. Most of them have published reports 
recently. Pioneering efforts several years ago in five states, 
California, Michigan, New York, North Carolina and Washington, estab- 
lished a general descriptive research procedure that has influenced 
all of the surveys. Richly promising new research directions are 

emerging. 

The first needs were to learn what the ijobs are, where they are, 
anticipated changes suid trends in eBployment, and the k in ds and amounts 
of education and training required for entry and for advancement. That 
ilnfoimation is now available. It is in the process of being dissemi- 
nated. Interpretation is the next objective. 

The initiation of organized state programs of research and the 
encouragement of fommlly approved and funded pilot projects in local 
and area schools, the two major emphases of this seminar, we strongly 
supported by administrators. New school facilities must be constructed, 
competent teachers hired, and effective courses planned and taught. 
Supervision and- evaluation are of prime concern. 

Instructors must devise course outlines and prepare teaching 
plans. Coordination with individual on-the-job learning e:q)eriences 
must be arranged for each student, high school and adult. Rredictions 
are that the numbers of coomercial farms will remain nearly constant 
in the ne:rb ten years. The competence of farmers must ateadily advance. 
Vocational education in agricilture seldom has effectively reached more 
than a minor fraction of conmercial farm owner-operators. The state 
surveys of off-faim agricultural occupations have yielded generally a 
clear -cvit likelihood that the numbers of such positions in the total 
American labor fo^--- in ^ich the worker aises agricultural knowledge 
^dll increase fi; i to thirty percent in the next five to ten years. 
This rate of increase closely parallels the expected expansion in the 
total numbers of persons gainfully employed. 

Interview's with random samples of several hundreds of employers in 
businesses and services other than farming in each state uniformly 
revealed a readiness, often an eagerness, to become involved in new 
programs of occupational education. Business and industry surely are 
not reluctant partners. An amazing clarity of differentiation of 
eaployee functions, and of competencies required, was evidenced by the 
Qiployers interviewed. 
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A first direction of research in the Immediate future should he 
the classification of joh titles by fields of activity and the groiqaing 
of subject matter areas by ccmimmalities of knowledge, skills and human 
relations abilities. Businesses have one group of enplcyees whose main 
function is management. In seme, the sales function is closely allied 
to management. Service occupations no rmall y require the largest num- 
bers of employees. New workers, especially recent hi^ school graduates, 
often must enter the positions that have the fewest prerequisites of 
education or training. 

Factor analysis of competencies and of job titles is underway in 
several states. There are many approaches— even numerous variations of 
the way that principal components analysis using the Kaiser varimax 
rotation procedure may be applied. As published reports are shared, 
research workers in the several states now using factor analysis will 
be able to appraise the usefulness of their findings. It is quite 
likely that new lists of coB5>etencies will be constructed, thus requiring 
a return to the field for new sampling interviews. The outcomes of des- 
criptive classification prodedures can be no better than the quality of 
the questions asked. Shrewd, discerning, imaginative ability lists will 
surely uncover associations that will aid in better course planning. 

Multiple discriminant analysis is a promising conputer-based tech- 
nique that will be tried in vocational education somewhere in the near 
future. It starts with several quantitative measures, such as competency 
ratings, interest inventory, and ability scores, and predicts to which 
one of several designated and different categories an individual belongs. 
Since in many fitnAii businesses an employee performs several functions, 
some of them quite different, there may be here a uniquely useful aid. 

A second major area of research is concerned with teaching-learning 
experiments using subject matter of the off-farm agricultural occupa- 
tions. The major independent variables may be psychological elements of 
learning theory or practice. Even though no significant differences are 
found treatments, the instructional materials will have been 

tested and revised. The revision step is not to be forgotten. 

Available soon from the occupations project at the Center for Vocational 
and Technical Education, The Ohio State University, will be coordinated 
teaching modules in agricultural supply, agricultural mechanics, orna- 
mental horticulture and agricultural chemicals. They are ready for 
research utilization. A pilot program may be planned to yield research 

results. 

A third suggested direction for productive research is in the term 
"supporting education." There is a nexr report fom of the Office of 
Education that asks the states for numbers of students in each voca- 
tional field who received supporting instruction furnished by another 
of the fields. Whether to teach distribution methodology, communication^ 
skills, or human relations areas as an integral part of a product knowl- 
edge course or as separate co^irses certainly is worth research funds and 
staff time. The answers need to come from actual school and industry 
settings. Qhite likely they need to be replicated and validated with 



T<ridely differing age groups, iev^s of student ability and of education, 
and aniong varying types of businesses. 

As a fourth, and in this brief presentation, a last direction in 
vhich research effort can profitably be aimed, systematic .programs of 
placement and adult counsdLing may be named. R>st~hig^ school education 
is definitely occupationally oriented. Colleges accept responsibility 
for the placement function. So should vocational training progr^ ■’ . 
Involvement with industry and with the Bureau of Employment Securioy 
should be the focus of researdi projects in all states. R^rbing and 
record-keeping systems deserve research devdopoent. Evaluation, as 
envisioned in the Vocational Education Act of 1963> will be implemented 
at the same time. 

In conclusion, credit certainly has been earned by the leaders who 
have sponsored the succession of research coordination conferences in 
the paist several years at The Ohio State University. Special apprecia- 
tion is due the Vocatiot.di and Technical Division, Office of Education, 
for support of the national, regional and state research conferences. 
All states have freely shared the outcomes of research. Citizen and 
industry groups along with ejqperts in related professional fields have 
given full cooperation. They will be invaluable as, with the adequate 
funding now available, larger niimbers of well-trained research workers 
address themselves to what are chosen as the most promising new direc- 
tions in research. 



ERIORITy ABEAS FOR PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 
IN AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
By H. Neville Hunsicker 
Head 

Agricultural Education Occ*\pations Branch 
U.S. Office of Education 



I am sure that all agricultural educate s very much appreciate the 
outstanding work underway by the staff of the National Center for 
Vocational and Technical Education, The fact that the idea of a 
National Center for Research and Leadership Development was initiated 
and chanipioned by personnel in agricultural education should give us 
much satisfaction and a sense of pride. 



We Tdio are attending this National Research Seminar and our 
staff associates at home are the leaders in agricultural education in 
America today. Our role is important, VJhat we say, as well as what 
we do, will determine the program’s future. Let us constantly re- 
examine our practice which inescapably sets the direction for our 
program. Let us continuously modernize our practices that our training 
may be geared to opportunities in agriculture and the training needs 
of students (of all ages) who intend to be employed in it. 

The following are ten high priority areas for program development 
in agricultural education. The first five are especially critical ones: 

1. Telling the Story of the Importance of Agriculture to America 

a. Its influence on our economy 

b. Its role in our defense 

c. The declining surpluses - (50^ less than in I960) 

d. The population prediction by year 2000 (doubled) 

e. Agriculture is vital to America 

2, Expanding Vocational Education in Agriculture 

a. Its identity (must be) maintained 

(1) If identity is lost, not much use to discuss 
program development. 

(2) We cannot expect that those whose allegiance is to 
some other phase of education or occupations to render 
the educational services needed in American Agriculture, 

b. Concept of agriculture and of agricultural education 
must be broadened to include: (l))Production (2) Service 

( 3 ) Processing ( 4 ) Distribution (marketing). 

c. Survival and certainly further growth requires a well 
informed school adm3.nistration and lay public. 



3 . Solving the Problem of Teacher Supply 

a. The shortiage of teachers is the most critical in years - 
(an^stMatgdjl500 new teachers needed in 1966 and nearly 

Without teachers we won’t need research, in-service training 
or other aspects of the program. 



c. study the effect of the current research enqphasis on 
teacher supply. Is it increasing or decreasing the supply? 

d. Adjustments may be needed in certification, 

(l) More emphasis on specialities such as agricultural 
mechanics, dairying and ornamental horticulture, 

e. Special training and use of emergency teachers may be a 
necessity, 

4, Exerting Dynamic State (and Natl,) Leadership in Agricultural 
Education * 

a. Staff of adequate size 

b. Freedom to operate 

c. Ability to persuade 

d. Vision of future programs 

e. Willingness to plan,,, and do it 

f. Distribution of responsibilities 

g. Maintenance of cooperative relationships 

5, Establishing Post -High School Technician Training Programs 

a. An area for immediate action - appropriate agricultural 
curriculum must be included in these institutions, 

b. Many general educators want vocational education to move 
to the post“high school level, 

c. A problem for study: Semester versus quarter system of 

operation, 

6, Expanding Adult Educatio n Programs in Agriculture 

a. This is one of our greatest un-met needs in agricultural 
education, 

b. Opportunities unlimited in Farm Management, Farm Mechanics 
and Occupational Specialities, 

c. Actively promote and establish programs under MDTA, Appalachia 
and with other financing, 

d. Make' use of available resources such as ASCS, economic 
opportunity programs, and trade organization representatives, 

7, Extending and Improving the High School Program 

a. In cities as well as in rural schools 

b. In area schools 

c. Provide respectable facilities«-not toys or playhouses 

d. Caution able students about early career specialization 

e. 'Realistic enrollments per teacher, which will permit 

good vocational education 

f . Continuous “work on course content will be needed 

g. Establish pilot programs for disadvantaged youth 

8, Using the FFA Effectively 

a. Recognizing its indispensable role in vocational agriculture 

b. Consideration of a post- high school branch 

c. Establishing leadership development centers (camps or 
conference centers) 

d. Modernizing the FFA Constitution and activities 
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9. Preparing Inst 2 ructional Materials and Doing Needed Reccarch 

a. Establish priorities — avoid undesirable di^lic&tion 

b. Bnqphasis is on applied research 

c. Continue the occupational studies— a national sunmary 
is needed 

10. ggphasizing High Qu^ty Occupational Experience 

a. Essential for students of all ages in €dl types of classes 

b. Emphasis on. employability of graduates in terms of their 
training objectives. 

Obviously, these areas are only a few of the ones requiring our 
attention in 1966. Many of them are similar to those of two, five, or 
even 10 or more years ago. However, as we look at the areas of 
agricultural education today, the experience may be con^jared to climb- 
ing a circular stairway in an observation tower. The higher we climb, 
the landscape and direction of our vision may be the same, but the 
perspective is different— and we can see farther. Let us then arise 
to the new challenges and opportunities before us in agriculture^, 
education and exert the leadership which will be required to make the 
needed adapations. Also, let us hope we have the right perspective 
of employment opportunities and of the training needs of students. 
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STATS lEADERSHIP RESPaiSIBIUTIES IN PLANNING 
AND CONDUCTING PILOT PROGRAMS 

Marvin G. Linson 

Assistant State Director of Vocational Edncation 

Colorado 



As I went about the task of preparing iny remarks for today, I 
found it difficult to be very profound for much of what I am going to 
say has been said before. Furthermore, I was constantly reminded, as 
I thought of who might be in the audience, that most of you are more 
knowledgeable on this subject than I am. I consoled myself, however, 
with the thought that as busy as we all are these dsys, it is well t^t 
we be reminded occasionally of those things we all know are right, but 
in our speed we sometimes neglect because the right way is not always 
the easiest or the fastest way of getting things done. 

I firmly believe that although time is of the essence in our 
race to keep vocational education ahead of the needs of the people, 
we dare not sacrifice quality in our programs for the sake of speed or 
quantity. I am suggesting, as you can readily guess, that pilot pro- 
grams can and should be our quality control in vocations! education. 



Why Do We Need A Systematic, Continuing State Program for Piloting 
Premising Innovations in Agriculture Education ? 

It has been said that the one thing we can be certain of is tliat 
tomorrow will bring change. If we are to be creators and not followers 
of change, wa need to be organized in such a way that our efforts in 
creating change will be as routine but perhaps better planned than any 
of our other day to day tasks. 

I say better planned, because we dare not subscribe to or promote 
change just for the sake of change, and in my humble opinion the direct- 
ing or creating of change is state lesidership* s best opportunity to 
fulfill its leadership function. Only if we organize our efforts in 
such a manner that a certain percentage of our time is devoted to 
designing, testing, and disseminating innovations, will we be worthy 
of the leadership titles we hold. 

Anyone in a management position in any of our major industrial 
concerns today would soon find his company loosing its share of the 
market if he did not constantly expend large portions of their profits 
to make obsolete the very product which made the profit in the first 
place. And, furthermore, that same management person would soon find 
his job in jeopardy. 
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I sitggest to you toat one of the major reasons many other groups 
are concerning themselves with vocational education is because we have 
failed primarily at the state department level to provide this kind of 
leadership. 

I realize that as supervisors we have a responsibility for defend- 
ing ana maintaining the kinds of programs we have described in the state 
plens. I, also, realize it is difficult to destroy that which we have 
sworn to defend. 

Industrial leadership finds it possible, however > to serve the 
dual kind of role I have described— that of promoting the present 
product while at the same time they are encouraging their research 
st'jiffs to find something better. Their motivation is profit. Ours 
is not, but it may be even more important— our very life. This may 
sound as though I believe we should pr^miote change in order to pre- 
serve our jobs, and that is exactly what I believe— not my job or your 
job necessarily, but I am egotistical enough to believe that the state 
boards for vocational education in the various states provide the best 
structure for fostering, promoting, and administering vocational educa- 
tion. We will succeed in maintaining a leadership role in vocational 
education only if we earn the right to be called vocational education 
leaders. In a democracy, leadership should never be vested in anyone 
or any group for any other reason. 

I have said, so far, that we need a systematic, continuing pro- 
gram for piloting promising innovations because it is essential if we 
are to provide the leadership function given to state departments of 
education by our Constitution, and I have said no one can do it as well 
as we can. But there are other reasons every bit as important. Voca- 
tional education has a responsibility to those it serves — the student, 
the employer, and society in general. This responsibility is to pro- 
vide training which will enable students to enter the labor market as 
well, trained and efficient as possible. 

The rapid changes taking place in agriculture and industry make 
it iiaperative that we change o'xr programs in order that we might 
never be justly accused of training uneraployables . We need to know 
what, if any, changes in program wiLl be needed to serve tomorrow’s 
agriculture. We shouldn’t guess. We should try out our best ideas 
in controlled experimental programs, so that we might disseminate 
widely that which is good and destroy that which proves to be un- 
desirable. 

As brilliant as some of our researchers may be, and as capable 
as some of our educators and educational planners may be, they have 
made and they wi.U continue to make mistakes. It is the purpose of 
pilot programs to guard against these mistakes or to keep them to a 
minimum. General Motors would never consider placing a new design 
on the market before it had been tested at the proving gound. So, 
as new ideas are advanced which effect the teaching-learning process, 
they should be tested in pilot programs to ascertain their value in 
vocational education programs. 
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I am sure that all of us at ecme tfe» or another have deplored 
the "extremes” of the educational pendulum. I believe the wise, 
continuing, and systematic use of pilot programs will shorten the arc 
of the pendulum and hasten the de\^lopnent of educa'cionally sound pro- 
grams in vocational agriculture. 

In my (pinion, a third most la5>ortant reason exists for systematic, 
continuing state programs for piloting premising innovations. This 
reason relates to "climate,"— the fear of change and misunderstanding 
of what we mean when we refer to pilot programs. 

I heard an assistant state si^rvisor in a large state make the 
statement that there were some new kinds of programs being tried in 
his region, but he didn't want the head siq»ervisor to know about it 
until the program succeeded or failed. The implication was that the 
program would not hav.i been approved for reimbursement. This cersainly 
isn't the kind of climate ^icih would encourage innovation. Perhaps, 
the real reason that such a climate exists in this state is the feu:t 
that no systematic, organized plan exists for conducting pilot pro- 
grams. 

It is normal to resist change, and it is easy to see why people, 
especially educators, fear change-. For as you analyze how we have 
gone about plenning for change, you realize it has been haphazard at 
its best. 

Brickel, in his study of educational change in schools in the 
state of liew York, concluded that "the most formidable block to 
instructional improvement today is that education unlike medicine, 
agriculture, and industry fails to distinguish the three phases of 
change— design, evaluation, and dissemination. Moreover, it fails 
to support adequately the basic research idiich should precede the 
design stage." I subscribe fully to this statement for I Isnow it is 
true in at least one other state— my own. 

State leadership, if it is to make any noticeable contribution 
to the development of new ideas, must recognize the differences in 
each of these phases, and, furthe?:more, they must recognize the part 
that they can and should play in each phase. 

We have discussed some of the "whys" to this point. Before we 
proceed to the "hows," I think it is best that we define a pilot pro- 
gram. In Report Of The Second Resettrch Coordinating Conference On 
Agricultural Occupations , a pilot program was defined as "a plaimed 
activity for testing a net if idea in a realistic situation." 

Since I believe that a pilot program is something more than the 
testing of a new idea, I am suggesting Vhat for the purpose of unity 
of thought that you think of a pilot program as a planned activity in 
the development and adoption of innovation, and further that there are 
the foU.owlng four distinct steps in a pilot program. 
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1. Identifying new ideas and concepts 

2. Designing ideas into workable educational programs of action 

3* Evaluation through field testing 

4 Disseminating ideas which have proven successful 

Each of these steps calls for a different set of circumstances, 
different people, different atmosi&ere, and different purpose. If 
each step is to serve its proper purpose, it must be coopleted before 
the next step is started, and they must be conducted in the proper 
order. The responsibility for the jrqper use of the steps in proper 
sequence seems to me to be that of state leadership. 

I am discussing these steps not because I don’t think you j 
familiar with them, but rather to point out the state leadership 
responsibility associated with each svr >. I am sure teacher educators, 
supervisors, local teachers, and local school administrators feel '<:hat 
given the time and money, they could and should be responsible for 
each of these steps. But if we are practical, I think we may agree 
that because of time, money, and the very nature of our organizational 
structiires seme of the groups mentioned are better equipped to do the 
job than others, and some have a greater obligation than others. 

In step number one, we identify tho ideas which are currently 
in the minds of people that have ii^lications for educational innova- 
tion. Priority should be assigned to those ideas ^ich have particular 
significance for further development. 

The second step involves the process of designing the significant 
ideas found in step one into a workable plan for action in local schcols. 

The third step is one of evaluation. Here the plan conceived in 
step two is tried out where it can be thoroughly tested to determine its 
educational values. i*nien a new idea has been proven valuable to education, 
it then is ready for wide dissemination through a fourth step often refer- 
red to as demonstration programs. 

Each of these four steps are related to each other, but each one 
is a separate and distinct step that can and should be treated as an 
individual problem. 

Generally speakir.g, leaders in agricultural education have not 
recognized the importance of these four steps nor have they recognized 
that their responsibility varies considerably in each step. 

I would like to review briefly with you the unique characteristics 
of each step, and the procedures idiich I believe are essential if 
satisfactory results ©re to follow. 
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Step I— Identifying Ideas for Innovations in Agricultural Education 

Teachers, state department personneD., teacher educators, and 
lay citizens all have ideas for in 5 >rovipg vocational agriculture pro- 
grams. SoDie of these ideas are knofwn only to the person that has the 
idea, and others have been disseminated widely through the written and 
spoken word. Some ideas have limited possibilities for application in 
a statewide program. Some of these ideas are good and some no doubt 
would prove undesirable. Some ideas have been tried and found success- 
Others have been tried and have been abandoned. Jr. many instances 
the results of either are known only to a few. 

Ifaless the state si^rvisory staff provides some means of gathering 
these ideas, many will never be made known. The state staff needs to 
develop an atmosphere which encourages free commmication of these ideas. 
They, also, need to provide the structure for the handling and processing 

of these ideas in order that each idea receives consideration for further 
development . 

To implement Step I, the state board through its staff might well 
establish the following definite procedures. 



1. A procedure should be established for continuous evaluation 
of present programs in the state as a means of identifying 
needs. 

2. Establish a committee to receive ideas, evaluate ideas, and 
surest those for which pilot programs should be developed. 
This committee should also be responsible for determining 
what changes have recently been made in their own and other 
states. The National Center, The U. S. Office of Education, 
and the American Vocational Association Research Committees 
should provide this kind of information as a continuing ser- 
vice to the states. 

3» Periodic requests should be made of those affected by voca- 
tional agriculture programs to submit their suggestions for 
program improvement (advisory committees, teachers, adminis- 
trators, and teacher educators). 

4. Priorities should be assigned to promising ideas. 

5- The necessary structure to move ideas from Step I to Step II 
should be provided. 

As I see it, state leadership has a responsibility at this step 
for creating a pennissive atmosphere regarding change. I believe the 
reason we have been reluctant to create this atmosphere is. because we 
have feared the indiscriminate, haphazard, and uncontolled change that 
has characterized so many changes in education, I suggest that if this 
step and the others that are to follow are conducted in an orderly, 
systematic manner, we will have no reason to fear change. 



step II— Designing the Educational Plan 



Everyone in agricultural education at one time or another has 
thought of something which he felt would inprove the program with 
which he worked. Many of these ideas lie dormant heci^e of a lack 
of time on the part of the inventor to develop the idea to the point 
that it could he put into action. Others lie dormant because the 
inventor lacks the understandings necessary to design a sound program. 

This step muct he conducted by competent people, given the 
necessary time and the freedom from normal controls, standards, and 
regulations. 

All rules, except those necessary for the protection of health 
and saftey of students should be suspended for those who are designing 
innovation. 

State Leadership should provide for the following: 

1. A project coordinator who will be assigned major respon- 
sibility for coordinating the development of a plan to the 
point where he believes it can be tried out in one or more 
schools with a better than average chance of succeed in g. 

Free him from other duties. 

2. Specialized consultants who will be given time and freedom 
to test ideas against known factors and basic research. 

3 . A critical review of the plan by specialists, staff members, 
school administrators, and others who are qualified by train- 
ing and experience to make such an appraisal. 

4. A plan that includes the following detail: 

a. Objectives of the Innovation 

b. A step by step procedure that will be followed in putting 
the plan into operation 

c. A list of teaching materieils and equipment needed 

d. The kind of enrollment appropriate for the program 

e. A procedure for selecting students 

f . The kind of community and school setting needed for 
the trial stage 

g. The qimuLities of teachers and/or others who will be in 
charge of program and training needed 
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h. The length of tine to cooj>lete trial 

i. The evaluation instruments that will be used and who will 
ev£iluate 

The number and description of control centers where all 
factors of evaluation are matched with the evaluation 
centers to the highest degree possible 

k. The time schedule 

l. The number of schools needed for experimental centers 

m. The approximate (extra) cost of conducting the evaluation 
step and the source of funds 

n. The changes evaluation centers will need to make in their 
traditional operation 

5 . Approval of the plan and necessary financing 

6 . A local pro;)ect coordinator in each pilot center 

Brickel says, "The basic ingredients of a good invention setting 
are a richness of talent and a freedooi to ej^lore* At its best, 

Step li provides for l) a group of highly intelligent people, 2) a 
somewhat limited problem, 3 ) time to concentrate on a solution, 4) ample 
money and resources, 5 ) freedom to try aimost anything, 6 ) the likelihood 
that the solution will be used soone\diere, and 7) the prospect of personal 
recognition if the problem is solved. The more artificial, enriched and 
free the setting, the more distinctive the innovation it is likely to 
produce. Freedom is essential. The atmosphere and the actuality of 
freedan must be deliberately created." 

State leadership has a responsibility here for initiating the 
structure and organization which can carry out the design step. Few 
state legislatures would finance this kind of an operation in the 
state department knowingly and most state staffs are not large enough 
to free many of their staff at any one time for this kind of a^ssign- 
ment. There are means, however, of providing reimbursement— 100^ if 
neces&ary«*to colleges, universities, and local schools for the purpose 
of getting this job done. It is also possible for the state to contract 
with private agencies and individuals for certain kinds of consultant 
services. In addition to the securing of finances, I would think that 
state leadership has a responsibility for promotion and supervision of 
these design activities. 



step III— Evaluation or Testing 

This step involves tshing the ccsapleted plan agreed upon in 
Step II, and putting it into operation in one or more local schools. 

The plan is field tested under actual worMng conditions. 

It should he realized that a teacher who is introducing a ma;Jor 
change, will need varying azoounts of assistance. Evaluation of the 
innovation should he constant. IDniiediate evaluation may he found in 
student reaction. Other subjective and objective means of evaluating 
progress should also he used extensively. 

The special attention the teacher receives during innovation 
may cause him to overproduce to the extent that the apparent beneficial 
effects of a given innovation will he due to the added effort on his 
part rather than from the innovation itself. To insure a more accurate 
equation, it may he necessary to give the teachers of control groups 
the same kind of ^ecisl attention. 

There are undoubtedly other means of guarding against the 
"Hawthorne" effect. Persons who are knowledgeable in this arisa of 
research should he utilized in designing proper methods of evaluating 
the innovation while it is being tried under actual field con«litions. 

Every effort should he made to conduct experimental progirams 
under carefully controlled conditions which permit little devj.ation 
from the designed plan. Adequate financing to insure proper t.eaching 
materials, facilities, and teacher time for preparation is essentnil. 
Since evaluation pre^ams are untried and may deviate considerably 
from standard procedure, it seams wise not to involve more schools 
than are necessary for proper evaluation. A limited number of schools, 
never more than those which can he properly supervised, should he selected 

at any one time. 

State leadership should provide for the following: 

1. Adequate evaluation and/or control schools 

2. The cooperation of the superintendents and others who 
will he involved 

2 * Personnel and materials needed in the evaluation and 
control centers 

4. Financial aid that might he supplied from the state department 

5. Appropriate contracts between the schools and the state 
department which clearly states the responsibilities of the 
local school which wiU enable it to receive reimbursement 

6. Provision for training the personnel who are to work the 
project 



7« Provision for describing innovation in professional 
publications 

Since field testing is often done for the purpose of conrparing 
one method or one program with another for the purpose of advocating 
change > it seems locical that state leadership should control this 
step if possible or at least observe it closely if control is not 
possible . 

Those who have made a study of educational innovation tell us 
that this step has traditionally been skipped. Too often pilot pro- 
grains have moved from the design stage to the demonstration stage. 

He not only have the opportunity to stop this trend: we have the 

responsibility for reversing it. 

Some success factors in this stage might include ; 

1. Avoid overloading teachers 

2. Changes in plans must be avoided after ejqoeriment starts to 
assure reliable evaluation 

3 . Evaluation procedure should be rigidly followed 

4. Visitors who are not directly responsible for the operation 
of project should be discouraged 

5 . Reports of progress should be made only to school and state 
board officials and should not be published until the evaluation 
is completed 

6 . Recognize if a program isn't working and stop. (But appreciate 
the benefits derived from knowing that it won't work and share 
this knowledge as completely as if it had succeeded) 



Step IV— Demonstrating Field Tested Innovations 

The adoption of new ideas is at best a slow process. People seldom 
try a new practice until they have had an opportunity to observe someone 
else do it. There are exceptions to this rule, of course, but people 
who have studied the process of dissemination of new ideas indicate that 
written or oral reports of innovations bring about adoption at a much 
slower rate than does observation. 

It is also true that people generally are slow to accept new 
practices unless they are observed in situations s imi lar to their own. 
The smaller faimier is inclined to believe that new practices on large 
farms may not be applicable on his farm. School administrators in a 
amflii district may follow the same reasoning in rejecting a new practice 
which is successful in a larger or wealthier district. 
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The demonstration of new practices takes place only after evalua' 
tion has shown, during the evaluation stage, that the practice is 
educationally sound. Consequently, the purpose of a demonstration in 
a pilot center is to disseminate the idea or practice as rapidly as 
possible in as uumy centers as possible. During the demonstration 
process, it may be advisable to avoid artificial, enriched, abnoimiai, 
or unrealistic settings or conditions. It may also be profitable to 
reward the demonstration center with recognition and attention. 



State Leadership Should Provide for the Following ; 

1. A written description of the innovation including details 
necessary for the in5>lementation of the idea or practice 

2. A variety of schools to serve as demonstration centers 

3. Arrangements for superintendents and other school people to 
visit successful programs in the original evaluation phase 

4. Training for teachers and others, necessary to enable them 
them to conduct the new plan or procedure 

5. The necessary equipment and qualified people 

\ 

6. The selection of many but varied centers where the inno- 
vations may be conducted under normal conditions 

7. An evaluation procedure to compare with results obtained 
during evaluation phase 

8. Revision of the state plan to allow for normal financial 
assistance for programs proven successful in evaluation 
stage 

9. Arrange for as many teachers and administrators as possible 
to observe demonstration centers 

10. Wide publicity, by oral and written word, to e^qolain the 
accomplishments of the demonstration schools and the value 
of the innovation to education 



11. Arrange for key people to observe the demonstration. 

Special attention should be given to leaders in the pro- 
fession and to people who are known to adopt change readily, 
as well as, leaders of various social cliques 



Workshops for other teachers in the state to teach the 
procedures needed in handling the new practices 
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13. Revision of the pre-service training program 

At this stage, state leadersh3.p has a major responsibility for 
"spreading the word" and training teachers. We have a responsibility 
for telling others about the bad, as well as the good, and we have a 
responsibility for training beginning, as well as established teachers 
so that they might carry on the types of programs which have prov^ to 

be worthvjhile . 



In discussing the specific steps in pilot programs and the pro- 
cedures to be followed in implementing each step, we have suggested 
many activities for state staff personnel both at the supervisory and 
teacher education levels. 

There are several points I made or alluded to that need to be 
re-enphasized, however, as they apply to the administration of pilot 
programs in any given state. 

The first one concerns the number of pilot programs which should 
be under way at any one time. I believe that there should never be 
any more pilot programs under way (at the evaluation or testing stage) 
than there are field personnel on the supervisory and teacher education 
staff. If there are two supervisors and one teacher educator in a 
state who normally visit local schools for a large portion of their 
time, then there should not be more than three experimental programs 
in process. In smaller states where there might only be one supervisor 
and one teacher educator, I would think that more than one experimental 
program at any one time would be too many . 

When programs have been proven and are at the dissemination stage, 
I would not be as concerned about the numbers, provided each demonstra- 
tion center could be visited at least three or four times a yep. 



Another point that I believe can be defended is that at least 
one full time person be assigned the responsibility for coordinating, 
and promoting action research activities at the state level. This 
person to be in addition to the teacher education personnel who are 
assigned research duties. 



Third, I believe every state plan and/or policy manual should 
not only provide lor research activities of adl kinds, but should 
spell out in some detail the procedures for identifying, designing, 
evaluating, and demonstrating pilot programs in order that every 
person engaged in vocational education will be aware of their responsi 
bility for improving the state-wide program through innovation. 

If this procedure works for agriculture, medicine, and Jjidustry, 
it is time we bring the same orderly, systematic approach to action 
research in education. 
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Fourth, the responsibility for financing pilot progresas is 
primarily that of the state— especially in Steps I, II, and III. The 
Vocational Education Act of 1963 provided funds for this purpose. I 
hope that we will make every effort to use it wisely. 

Since our puipose in promoting pilot programs is to focus attention 
on problems of iriportance to the state^Arilde program, it is unreasonable 
to expect that a single school district can be expected to bear more 
than a minor portion of the expense. The cost of carrying on a pilot 
program, properly done, is much, greater than the traditional on-going 
program and since it benefits the entire state, it should be the 
responsibility of the entire state. A local school superintendent 
often finds it impossible to perform Step III without defending the 
e:q>enditures throuf^ volumes of publicity. This defeats the purpose 
of the testing stage. 

If state funds are supporting the project, less objection may 
be found locally and interference can be controLLed by those who are 
concerned primarily with the findings of the study rather than the 
cost per pupil. The local project directo r and/or teachers 
freed of outside duties without objection from other staff members 
who may be carrying heavier teaching loads r 

Fifth, great care needs to be taken to assure that there be 
clear-cut distinction between the testing stage auid the demonstration 
or dissemination stage. 

In closing let me review with you some key words that clearly 
describe the characteristics of the four steps in piloting m innova- 
tion. 



Step I — Identification 

Permissiveness, 

Persuasion, Coordination 

Step II— Design 

Intelligent People, An^le Resources, 
An^le Time, Freedom From Any Other Assignment, 
Limited Problem, Availability of Consultants 

Step III— Testing (Evaluation) 

Controlled, Closely Observed, 
Restricted, Enriched, Diverse Settings 




\ 

\ 



\ 
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TV— Dlaseplnaticti 

Ifcenriclied, Normal But DlverBS Se^ttings, 
Carefully Trained Teachers j In-Service Training . 



I am svire that some ot you will disagree with r,eoe of the 
that 1 to™^tid7tat I am hopeful that we .can all agree that woeation- 

al education can benefit from the increased use P'^^^^Sate^* 
Slot programs, and further that it is 

leadership to initiate a ^or trend in this- direction iamediat ly. 



NEBRASKA* S PLAN FOR PILOT PRO&AMS 

by 

GXcn H« Stroin 

State Director of Agricultural Education 

Nebraska 



Pasb History -of .Research in Agricultural Education in Nebraska 

For many years this area in Nebraska was very limited. This 
was primarily due to the lack of adequate staffing and inadequate- 
funding. One man was employed on the Teacher Education Staff. His- 
salary was partially reimbursed -with State funds . This man, 
however, due to a multiplicity of responsibilities, was able to 
spend less then 50io of his time in this area. 

In the fall of 1959 this staff member, along with one member 
of Jhe Supervisory Staff and one instructor, was selected to discuss 
the needs, values and purposes for research, an effective w£y to 
get resear’^h planned, conducted and utilized, and the needs for an 
organizational structure. An interim advisory committee, composed 
of a representative from each of the eight- instructor districts in 
the State, was set up to work with the three man committee. This 
was in the year of i960. 

t 

In the spring of 1963 a "Nebraska Advisory Council for Research 
in Agricultural Education" was set up. Dr. James Horner, on the 
Teacher Education Staff, was selected as coordinator. Personnel on 
the council includes sixteen active members and seven ex-officio 
members . 



A. Active members include the fo?tlowing; 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 



Four teachers of agriculture 
Four county agents 
One farmer 

One off-farm agriculturist 
One on-farm, non-farming agriculturist 
One farmer organization representative 
One school administrator 

One Vocational Division representative. Agricultural 
Education Department, University of Nebraska 
One State Department of Education representative 
One State Extension Staff member 



B. Ex-officio members include: 

1. The Director of the. Agrleultural Experiment Station 

2. State Director of Agriculture 

3 . Director of Agricultural Education, State Department 
of Education 

4. Commissioner of Education 

5 . Chairman of the Agricultural Education Department, 
Iftiiversity of Nebraska 



6, Director of the Cooperative Extension Service 

7. Director of Resident Instruction 
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Although this council has been in operation a relatively short time, 
it does show considerable promise of helping move forward research 
in agricultural education. 

With the pass^e of the 1963 Vocational Education Act and the 
possibility of special funds for research, an evaluation was made. 

In the spring of 1964, Dr. Howard Deems, Chairman of the University 
Agricultural Education Department, called a meeting of the Assistant 
Commissioner of Education in charge of Vocational Education, and the . 
State Director of /Agricultural Education. It was mutually agreed 
that another person for research should be hired as a member of the 
Teacher Education Staff, with the State again reimbursing part of 
his salary. Dr. John Coster, from Purdue, and a member of the 
Indiana Staff, was the man we chose. Fortunately for Nebraska, 

Dr. Coster was interested and became a member of our Staff on July 
1, 1964. 

Development of Nebraska* s Plan for Pilot Programs 

The Central Region Research Conference in August, 1964, at 
Columbia, Missouri, provided the challenge and impetus needed for 
our staffs to start -the ball rolling.. 

A meeting was called for the staff members present at the 
conference. It was agreed that one thing about which we knew very 
little was the new area of off-farm agricultural occupations. 
Questions such as the following were asked: 

A. Is any instruction in Vocational Agriculture essential to 
initiate entry into agricultural occupations other than 
farming? 

B. Won't our present Vocational Agriculture program take 
care of this? 

C. How much on-the-job experience should students in this 
area have? 

D. Should a general related class be given to these students • 
as well as on-the-job experience? 

As the discussion proceeded, it was quite obvious we needed some- 
thing to help jffiswer some of these questions. A pilot program was 
suggested. Dr. Coster said he had given this soma thought and 
presented those in attendance an idea of what he had in mind. 

Everyone agreed that Dr. Coster and Dr. Horner should i>roceed. 

Several staff meetings were held which again Included the 
Assistant Comnissioner of Education in charge ’bf Vocational 
Education. The purpose was to keep all informed of the process 
and progress. 



Birth of Nebraska Project Ko« 1 



Project Title; "An E;q)eriiiiental Evaluation of Approaches to 
Preparing High School Students for Agricultural Occupations Other 
Than Farming." Tiiis was submitted to the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education under the Provisions of Section U(c) of the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963. 

.Applicant; University of Nebraska 

Irdtiated John K. Coster, Professor and Director of Research, • 
and Howard W. Deems, Professor and Chairman, Department of Agri- 
cultural Education, College of Agriculture and Home Economics-, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Principal Investigators: John K. Coster 

James T. Horner 
Dua’xe E. Loewenstein 
Douglas D. Sjogren 
Glen H. Strain 

Submitted H. H. Kramer, Director, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, College of Agriculture and Home Economics, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Federal Funds Requested! $12,780 for fiscal I965 

$38,000 for fiscal ^1966 
$290,000 for eight years 

Duration; Beginning 1 January, 1965 
Ending December, 1972 

Date Transmitted; 5 November, 196U 



The Problem 



The central problem of this study is to evaluate the effects of 
selected treatment and classification factors and indicated inter- 
actions on the preparation of high school students for initial 
entry into agricultural occupations other than farming, as measured 
by dependent variables. The central problem is elaborated into 
the following parts; 

♦ • 

A. To comp^e- three "Pilot" programs for preparing high school 
students for initial entry into agricultural occupations 
other than farming with a "Control" group, with all four 
groups to be incorporated into an experimental design, with 
an internal source of e:q)erimental error. 

B. To determine the optimum number of years of instruction in 
Vocational Agriculture appropriate for high school students 
who desire to prepare for initial entry into agricultural 
occupations other than farming. 

C. To examine the relative effectiveness of two patterns of 
curriculum organization in Vocational Agricultice'courrcis. 



D. To investigate the effects of classification factors 
pertaining to high school students on the dependent 
variahleSy and to «studly the interactions of class!* 
fication factors by treatment factors. 

The Objectives of the Study 

The principal objective of the study is to obtain antwers to 
the three questions posed by the theoretical construct of the 
study: 

. A. Is instruction in Vocational Agrlcultui'c essential to 
initial entry into agricultural occupations other than 
farming? 

B. Is a practicals on-the-job, institution directed work 
es^erience program essential to initial entry into agri- 
cultural occupations other than farming? 

C. Is a course in Related Instruction essential to initial 
entry into agricultural occupations other* than farming? 



Memorandum of A g reement 

To bring out more information on the project, I am hereby including 
a Memorandum of Agreement which was sent to a3.1 schools who hw 
indicated an interest and then were drawn at random to participate. 



Department of Agricultural Education 
{ Agricultural Experiment Station 

College of Agriculture and Home Economics 
University of Nebraska , 

Lincoln, Nebraska 



MEMORANDUM OP AGEEEMENT 



This Memorandum of Agreement is entered into between the 



(local school) 

which hereinafter shall be designated as the Party of the First 
Part; and the Department of Agricultural Education, Agricultural 
Experiment Station, College of Agriculture and Home Economics, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska, which hereinafter shall 
be designated as the Party of the Second Part. 

THE PARTY OF THE SECOND PART hereby agrees to provide to the 
Party of the First Part the following services, Materials and 
reimbursements : 

/ 

1, To provide not less than thirty (30) days of training to 
the VocationaJ. Agriculture teacher designated by the Party 
of the First Part, during the summer of 19^5? with twenty 
days to start on or about lU June 1965 end end on or about 
July 1965, and with an additional ten days of training to 
be arranged with the cooperating teachers, to be offered 
subsequent to 9 July 1965, said training to be offered by 
the Department of Agricultural Education, College of Agri- 
culture and Heme Economics, University of Nebraska, 

Lincoln, Nebraska. 

2. To provide reimbursement to teachers for subsistence whilve 
in training and while attending workshops called by the 
Project Directors at a rate not to exceed $8.75 per day, 
and to provide reimbursement for ti*avel from the school 
city to Lincoln, Nebraska for not more than six round trips 
while in training in the summer of 1965* and for travel 

for workshops at a standard rate of seven (7) cents per mile. 
(It is stipulated that teachers may receive graduate 
credit for training, provided that the teacher pays the 
cost of tuition at the standard rate of $11.00 per semester 
hour. Teachers may register for six hours of credit 
during the summer of 1965, and for two additional semester 
hours at their convenience as a problems course, for a 
possible total of eight semester hours of credit.) 
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(MeoDranduffi of Ageeemient Continued) 

3. To. provide instructional macfcerials for the Related 
Instruction Course and for the Directed On-the-Job 
Work Experience Course, 

4, To provide the necessary standardized tests and instru- 
ments constructed as part of the project for the conduct 
of the measurements and evaluation phases of the program 
and to provide results of tests to the school, 

5# To provide in-service instruction end assistance for the 
operation of the project, regardless of the instructional, 
program assigned randomly to the school, 

6, To direct and supervise the follow-up phase of the study 
and to provide results to the school, 

7, To reimburse the teacher for professional services 
rendered to the project, specifically for keeping records 
and conducting follow-up studies at an honoraridm rate 
of $“5,00 per hour, and to reimburse the teacher for sub- 
sistence and travel incurred in fulfillment of the project. 

8. To provide a copy of all progress reports and the final 
report to the school, 

9. To continue the research and instructional program for 
three complete school years, and to continue the total 
program, including follow-iigp, for four years, until 

30 June 1969, providing that the contract between the 
Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, EducaWon 
and Welfare and the Board of Regents of the University 
of Nebraska continues until completion of the proposal 
submitted by the J^icultural Experiment Station of the 
University of Nebraska, and approved by the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education. remains in force, A copy of 
the proposal and amendment is attached to the original 
copy of the Memorandum. 

THE PARTf OF THE FIRST FART hereby agrees: 

1« That the teacher of Vocational Agriculture designated by 
the Party of the First Part will pursue , the thirty day 
training program during the suimser of 1963 as outlined 
by the Project Directors, 

2, To accept and put into force any one of the following four 
treatments which is to be assigned randomly to the school 
at the termination of the first twenty days of training, 
the assignment to be miide on or about 9 ^bly 1983: 



(lliBor#nduBi of A^ooiMn't Cjn’tlnufd) 

■ ti • Initructioo in Vocational Agriculture ooljr (fix 
schools) . ■ . 

II. Instruction in Vocational Agriculture plus the 
Aelated Instruction Course to he offered to Seniors; 
The Related Instruction Cours«4 is to consist of 
approxinately 90 hours of General Related Instruction, 
and approxinately 90 hours of Special Related Instruc- 
tion (six schools). 

III. Instruction in Vocational Agriculture plus one year 
of Directed On-the-Joh Work Experience in an ««ri- 
cultural occupation at a station to he designated hy 
the School, to he offered during the Senior year 
(six schools). 

IV, ' Instruction in Vocational Agriculture plus the 
• ‘Related Instruction Course plus the Directed Chi-the- 
Joh Work Experience Progran to he offered during the 
Senior year. 

3. To follow one of the two plans of curriculum emphasis 
as follows: • 



A. AU new Vocational Agriculture programs, and 
•existing vocational programs selected randanly will 

organize curriculum content around biological. Chemical 

. physical, ecooosdc, and mechanical principles 

lying agriculture. (Instruction in principles^!! he 
offered to all teachers during the summer of 19 ^ 7 •) 

B. Eight existing schools, selected randomly, will 
organize curricula content around the problems of 
agricultural workers. 

' 4. To participate in the measurement and evaluation program. 

5. That the teacher shall participate in the follow-Up 

studies of program graduates. 
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To continue the instructional program for three 

years (1969 to I968) and the follow-up progrtm until 1969 



It is understood that the plan of reimbursement for instruc- 
tional costs and for equipment will be entered as a matter of 
contract and/or agreement between the school corporation and the 
State Board for Vocational Education. 

In witness thereto, the representatives' of the Party of the 
First Part and. the Party of the Second Part have accepced the . 
provision of this Memorandum of -Agreement, and have thereupon 
indicated acceptance by their signatures: . 

FOR THE PARTY OP THE FIRST PART: FOR THE PARTY OF THE SECOND PART: 



Date 

(President) (Secretary) Board 
of Education 



Date 

Director, Agriculture! Experiment 
Station College of Agriculture 
and Ifome Economics, Univer^.ity 
of Nebraska 



Date 

Superintendent of Schools 



Date ‘ 

Chairman, Department of Agriculture 
Education, University of Nebraska 



Date 

Principal of High School 



Date 

Project Director 



APPROVED Date ^ 

Director of Agricultural Education 
State Board for Vocational Education 
State of Nebraska 



Reimbursement 



To help induce the needed eight new departments in the pilot, the 
State Board of Vocational Education has agreed to the following 
reimbursement for three years: • 

A. 50 ^ of instructor’s vocational salary. 

B. 50^ of local travel for supervision. 

C. - 50^ for equipment. 

B. 50 ^ for textbooks, reference books, and agricultural 
bulletins. 

E. 50^ for maintenance and repair of all equipment costing 

$100 or more in which the U. S. Government has 50% interest. 

In contacting these schools. Dr. Coster and one member of the Super* 
visory Staff cooperatively worked together as a very effective team 
in making personal visits. 

Fa ctors for Success 

In analyzing the success to date in thi,i project, it would appear 
some of the following have been iooportant contributing factors: 

A. Cooperation 

Much credit has to be given to Dr. Coster for the excellent 
manner in which»he has involved both the teacher training 
staff, the State Supervisory Staff, and the Assistant 
Commissioner of Education in charge of Vocational Education. 
At every step, he has kept everyone mentioned above 
completely informed, even though the project is being 
funded through ^(c) funds. In so doing, all of us have 
been enthusiastic and have talked the project at every 
opportunity. This enthusiasm has carried over to the 
schools and instructors. Perhaps partially as a result 
of this, many more schools applied for participation than 
the project was set up to handle. . 

B. One man, Dr. Coster, was given the major responsibility to 
proceed, and with it the understanding of having time to 

do the job and the assured cooperation of schools, instruc- 
tors and the State Staffs. 

C. Everyone assisted in helping out where possible, but again, 

without question, the success of the project i<riraarily has 
been due to the capability of Dr. Coster and the leadership 
which he has exerted. < 



Project No» 2 Approved 



One of the most pertinent and pressing problems confronting the 
State Board for Vocational Education in Nebraska is that of 
collecting, analyzing, sj-nthesizing, interpreting, and translating 
into programs of Vocational auid Technical Education and occiqpational 
preparation of less than college grade, the necessary data and ' 
information, from which plans may be m^e and programs developed 
at state and local levels, for developing programs of Vocational, 
and Technical Education in the schools of Nebraska. Requests for 
assistance from local schools in program planning and curriculum 
development, with emphasis on translating occupational trends, 
projected needs for initial entry into the labor force, and the 
projected conqposition of the labor force into programs of Vocational 
and Technic€d Education and occupational i reparation, are 
accelerating at a rapid pace. 

Further, seminars and meetings of school administrators held during 
the past year in Nebraska to discuss Vocational and Technical 
Education in general, and the provisions and potent ictlities of the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963 in particular, have generated and 
evidenced widespread interest in developing and expanding programs 
of Vocational and Tectinical Education in the public schools of 
Nebraska. A breakthrough to provide more adequate programs of 
Vocational and Technicad Education among the schools of Nebraska, 
especially in the rural areas, is imminent. It is imperative that 
the generated interest in and concern for these programs be accom- 
panied— or, better still, precede d— by a program of research 
coordination, information procetsing, and interpretation, which will 
impact upon and relate to decision-making processes by which programs 
of Vocational and Technical Education and occupational preparation 
are developed at tho State and local levels. 

Faced with the above problem a project entitled, "The Establishment 
and Development of a Research and Coordination Unit in the Area of 
Occupational Needs, Research and Coordination in Nebraska," is 
under way. 

Fortunately, it was possible to acquire a young man with former 
experience in school administration and the Manpower Training Program 
and who has recently completed his doctor’s dissertation entitled, 

"a Program to Determine Educational Needs in the Field of Vocational 
Education in Local School Districts," to be coordinator of this 
project. 

The project is again being funded under 4(c) at a cost of $99>830. 
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Bi Conclusion! 

ffe do feel pilot programs are necessary for testing a new idea in 
a realistic field situation. 

We do anticipate developing pilot programs in program areas other 
than off-farm agricultural occupations' where the problesa and need 
is recognized. At the present time, we do have a much less 
sophisticated pilot program An progress entitled, "Esttf)lishing 
local Young Farmer Opportunity Committees.” 

We do envision pilot programs as a continuing part of a State 
program, and not necessarily an occasional activity. 

Most of our present pilot programs are now funded under 4(c), hu'J 
the less comprehensive and less sophisticated ones have been funded 
under regular Vocational funds or by Ak-sar-ben, which is an Agri- 
culture Society in Omaha. 

We have escperienced considerable beneficial side effects, I believe 
in all cases, when pilot programs have been launched.. e side effects 
such as outside interest in the program, revived interest and 
enthusiasm within the program and considerable educational growth 
in carrying out the projects. 

Finally, and possibly the most important area again is the employment 
of well educated research personnel who have interest in operative 
research as wall as basic research, and who have a free hand to 
proceed with assured cooperation and the possibility of sufficient 
funds. 



EVALUATION OP EELOT IROGRAMS 
by 

G. L. 0*Kelley, Jr. 

Professor of Agricultural Education 
University of Georgia 

Luring the past few years the number of so-called pilot programs 
in the field of vocational education has been increasing by leaps and 
bounds. One does not have to qualify as a seer to predict a continu- 
ation— in fact, even rapid acceleration of this trend during the next 
few years. The cause for the apparent popularity of such programs may 
be attributed to two factors. They are; 

1. In order to ke^ pace with a constantly changing technology, 
vocational educa.tion program planners have increasingly been 
forced to project new ways (or programs) of meeting emerging 
demands. The desirability, wherever possible, of trying out 
these program innovations via pilot installations rather than 
in ar6p.-wide adoptions is obvious and requires no justifi- 
cation. On the contrary, educators who conduct them deserve 
our coramendation for their professional concern and integrity. 

2. The provisions of the 1963 Vocational Education Act places 
even greater en^hasis than ever before on pilot-type programs. 
In addition, it makes financial siq>port available at the state 
level by removing certain budgetary restrictions and at the 
national level throu^ the medium of direct grants. Inevitably 
the prospect of federal grants always excites the interCsSt of 
school administrators, and I predict a rash of pilot programs 
to break out in the field of vocational educatioi. in the 
coming months. 

Pilot programs undoiibtedly have a role to play in our scheme of 
things and the findings of such proyrams, if properly authenticated 
and presented in readable form, have a contribution to make to cur 
professional storehouse of knowledge. Pilot programs serve a useful 
function in the field of vocational education at both local and national 
levels. The value locally of a pilot program is immediately one of 
utility— it brings to bear via the elements of action research a collec- 
tive intelligence on the solution of an existing problem. Ear out- 
weighing this return, however, is the contribution which may be made to 
the state, region or national levels if it is possible to generalize 
from the pilot situation to a much broader theater of operation. One 
good pilot program could make it possible to avoid scores of failures 
elsewhere or result in scores of people saving a year or more of valu- 
able time d\q>licating the same procedure to learn the same ^hing. 
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Whether such generalizations are possible rests entirely with those who 
decide how the pilot program shall be conducted and evaluated and .how 
the findings of same shall be reported, 

Hlot pro^ams improperly conducted and carelessly or erroneoualy 
reported can do irreparable harm to the profession as well as to the 
public. Just because a particular program is outstandingly successful 
in one situation is no guarantee it "vrill, or will not, succeed in 
another sitviation (or even in the same situation if repeated) if the 
original success was due to the brilliance and persistence of a great 
teacher and not to any peculiar features of the program itse 3 .f . Such 
a teacher might well have come up with equally outstanding results 
using a totally different approach. The teacher and not the procedure 
made the reported difference, but if the project report failed to bring 
this variable into focus, you and I could be sadly disappointed in our 
ovni atten5)ts to obtain equally satisfactory results with a similar 
procedure. 

Hlot programs ^diich are less than spectacularly successful in 
terms of the intended outcome may yet be of inestimable service to the 
profession if the project is properly evaluated and reported. When 
the conditions under which the program was operated are carefully 
reported and the degree of success or fail\ire reported by specific 
areas in understandable terms, a careful reader may quickly identify 
promising alternatives and thereby avoid unnecessary mistalces in his 
o^ni project. For instance, a report majr show that students failed to 
reach the established objective during the instructional period, but 
that they nevertheless made continuous progress from beginning to end. 

* A thoughtful reader T-rill begin immediately to ponder the merits of a 
longer instructional period in his o\m project. 

This leads us to the inevitable question— what constitutes a true 
pilot program? Most of us have our own answer to this, but even so, I 
^■jish to comment on ny own point of vieir, as any further observations 
which I shall make vjill be predicated upon this point of departure. 
Actually, it may be simpler to spell out what is not a component of a 
worthwhile pilot program and then examine what remains. 

No matter how helpful such a designation may have for a particular 
situation just to so entitle any innovation which a teacher or adminis- 
trator may consider feasible in order to circumvent some existing 
policy or standard does not make that effort into a pilot program. 

This type of practice remains an e:q>edient move no matter what it is 
called, and even though justifiable to those inmediately concerned, it 
should be accepted at its face value and, in most instances, pron?>tly 
forgotten for purposes of program improvement. 

Neither is an elaborate experiment in which the performance of 
X group con5>ared with the performance of y group with certain treatment 
carefully administered and certain variables rigidly controlled to be 
consf.dercd as a pilot program. This is a research project and it 
undoubtedly, if properly designed and conducted, will contribute much 
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to the cause of education. It may even lay the groundwork for a sub- 
sequent pilot progrem, but within itself it is not a pilot program. 

It is an experimental research project. 

Then what is a pilot program? A true pilot program is a procedure 
which is carefully and painstakingly projected in keeping with solid 
research findings or else predicated on thorough philosophical reflec- 
tion. Through either channel a new, and hopefully, better way of 
conducting a program is projected for trial under realistic conditions. 
Educators who are convinced the innovation is superior— either overall 
or in some of its features— but being unwilling to conmit an entire 
system to the resulting change without first ruling out every obvious 
chance of failure will resort to a carefully conducted and obseirved pi- 
lot program to validate the proposal. A pilot program then supplies the 
equivalent of the ’'tested through action" step of the reflective 
thought process. Theoretically, all evidence available supports the 
proposal, but until the enpirical evidence is in hand the proposal lacks 
that final endorsement. Armed with the empirical evidence the educator 
is ^dlling to generalize to greater and more costly ventures. 

The purpose of a true pilot program, then, is to validate under 
normal conditions a proposed program innovation. To the extent the 
conditions surrourtding the pilot are normal and the evaluation conplete 
and conprehensive other educators will feel free to construct programs 
along similar lines when they have studied and interpreted the reported 
findings . 

Why evaluate a pilot program? In the light of the previous discus- 
sion, the need for stringent evaluation of any pilot program is twofold: 
(l) to determine the merits of the procedure in terms of the local 
situation together with implication for same, and (2) to provide a basis 
whereby other educators may profit from the same tryout without dupli- 
cating the costly expenditure of money and time. The ultimate purpose 
of all action research is program improvement and, of course, this is 
equally true of all evaluative effort. If we had time, I think we 
would be forced to conclude that evaluation and action research are 
very, very closely related. We in agricultural education have still 
another restraint affecting us as we discuss the need for evaluating 
pil.ot programs. We are operating under an injisnction of the AYA that 
no funds be approved for pilot programs without prior approval of plans 
for the careful evaluation of the program and its outcomes. There peems 
to be no basis for doi&ting the intent of U. S. 0. E. to lend their 
support to such restraint. 

Evaluation, then, should and apparently will have serious meaning 
to all of VLS who are interested in pilot programs during the next few 
years. Educators seem to enjoy discussic.ns involving semantics, and, 
as a result, educational teiminology has different shades of meaning 
for different individuals and even for entire groups. In my own 
institution we "evaluate" student applications, student progress, pro- 
grams in the department, college or university. We even "evaluate" 
facilities, books, ideas, o\ir selves and unfortunately our associates. 



Webster defines to evaluate as "to set down or ejjpress the mathematical 
value of; to e^gpress numerically*' or "to examine and judge concerning 
the worth, quality, significance, amount, degree or condition of." 
Obviously the terms meithematical value, numerical es^ression, amount, 
degree, etc., imply soiae degree of exactness or at least imderstandable 
texaa of measumnent. 

Educators assign various shades of meaning to the term ranging 
from an exact value to a vague sumnation. In 1930 Harold Shane r^orted 
a study involving 200 educators which revealed no less than five clear- 
cut concepts with regard to the meaning of the term evaluation. They 
are listed as: 

1. Application of a value to a problem (textbook ratings) 

2. Synonym of measurement (test scores) 

3. Label for a process (rating teacher competency) 

4. Appraisal of curricu3.ar practices and resources 

5. Study of change— (pupil behavior) 

Apparently these range along a scale or are continuous all. the way from 
casual opinion to scientific measurement. The "application of values" 
concept appears to characterize the more elementary approaches while 
the "study of change" concept has many of the elements of meaning 
associated with the more sophisticated approaches to evaluation as we 
know it. 

Tyler defines evaluation as "a process by which the values of an 
enterprise are ascertained. " Certainly I cannot afford to disagree 
with such an authority, but for purposes of dii^cussion I question whether 
"values are ascertained" or just "agreed r^n," if ascertain means "to 
find out with certainty" as Webster defines it. My* old friend and 
teacher, J. E. Greene, defines it as "process of securing value judg- 
ments concerning a condition or process." I like the identification 
of the action word "process" and especially the terminology "securing 
value judgments." I also used to like to hear him emphasize his 
belief that value jud^nents were based on a consideration of the best 
"evidences" available— whatever they mifi^t be. Some may be scien- 
tifically e?'n.ct and some rather inexact bub expressive. 

It appears that in many efforts which are labeled as evaluatioir) 
there seems to be considerable difficulty encountered in arriving at 
a systematic measurement of the characteristic studied. Many times a 
respected and experienced judge can assign a value t^ch for all 
practical purposes has meaning and iisefulness in affecting jud^aont. 

After aU, improvement of the condition is the \d.timate goal of all 
evaluation. For this and other reasons I like the definition, "the 
process of securing value jud^aents concerning a condition or process" 
even though I can claim no authorship ri(o^ts. I do insist that such 
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judgment f) are based on the best evidences, and this evidence nay vary 
from an opinion to exact scientific measures. Evaluation ■when con- 
sidered as a process and not as a fixed point or value permits one 
to concentrate on procedure rather than beccsning bogged down in the 
minutia of specific measurement. Vocational education leaders have 
always been too concerned with action to become concerned with 
laboratory detail—at times regretfully so. So I offer no apology for 
ny wish now to discuss evaluation in terns of procedure. 

Many, many so-called principles of evaluation have been advanced 
and debated over the years. Many have merit, but I shall not belabor 
you with the merits of more than the three which to me seen germane to 
this discussion. These are: 

1. Effective evaluations are continuous and not of a specific 
moment only. 

2. Effective evaluations are made in terms of specific goals 
or objectives. 

3. Effective (complete) evaluations must involve the actual 
participation of the person(s) or organization(s) ccncamed 
in the process. 

I should like to discuss these three briefly as I see them affecting 
our pilot program discussion. 

Effective evaluations are continuous . 

This is just another way of saying the evaluation process la con- 
cerned with measuring or making judgments regarding the change which 
has occurred from one point in time to another and not in identifying 
a static point. To know that at a given moment a youngster's weight Is 
122 nounds and his vision 20/4C is higWy interesting, useful and usa- 
ble information. We need more such exact measurement; but unless these 
measures can be associated with some process on conditio?^ they will 
remain just that— measures to serve as a baisls for comparison with some 
norm, etc. Now, to know that six months ago before diet and correc- 
tive lenses were prescribed, the youth welfi^ed 98 pounds and his vision 
was 20/200 is to be in position to place a value judgment on the treat- 
ment he has undergone. To know that in 19^0 the mean verbal cm score 
for an institution's entering ftreshmta class was 425 while in 1965 it 
was 465 is to be in position to lOLace a value judgment on the admis- 
sions program of that Institution. Whether the change was the result 
of changes in the admissions program or in hl^ acho61 study programs 
or because of some other factor* is a suitable topic for careful research* 
But the process of determining that the change ^d occur is illustrative 
of the evaluative process while to detente course relationships is a 
research function. 

If we hope to make worthwhile results available regarding pilot 
programs, we are going to have to establish bench narks at the begin- 
ning of the program against which to measure changes occurrir>g during 
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operation of the prograa. With n htginning point and a tendnal point 
eatablistaed and soaetiMa with interval atasurta along the vay» ve can 
aahe judgacnta regarding the effeetiveneaa of the prograa. Furtheraore, 
if I use Bone sort of standardised aeasures, or at least clearly under- 
stood tens and proeedur/es in a/ prograa and the report I write up on 
it, you can evaluate the s^aae prograa in t^na of your own situation. 

But if I tell you the average score on a certain aptitude test of a 
group of students' coapetency in ay pilot prograa in welding instruc- 
tion is 9B and fail to tell you that the average initial score at the 
beginning of the Instructiousl period was 97> I probably have succeeded 
in coapletely aisleading you regarding the effectiveness of the 
instruction. Knowing the initial and terainal scores and other factors 
being equal, you will artrely disaiss the aatter froa further eonsildera- 
tion. 



Ky only reason for this emphasis of such a slaple point steas froa 
the nuaber of requests I have heard froa others for assistance in the 
evaluation of a prograa that is in its final stages of coapleticn or 
worse— already cospleted^ Plans for evaluation of a pilot prograa 
should begin when the prograa is being proposed and not when it is 
already under way and certainly not after it has been co^pleted. 
Itofortunately, the preoccupation of vocational agriculture leaders with 
action quite often causes thea to overlook the need for auch spade-work 
with pilot prograas long before the kickoff tiae. 

Effective evaluation aust he aade in teaas of specific goals or objectives . 

It is always interesting to learn of serendipitous outcoaes of 
any educational prograa, but if the outccae is entirely outside the pro- 
jected area of service of the planned prograa, one who is interested 
only in the anticipated outccae does not rssign a high Jud^aent value to 
the program being evaluated on the basis of that particular measure. In 
other words, if a school spends thousands of dollars establishing a pro- 
graa to ts=9in uypiBts, then responsible teachers want to know how well 
the graduates perform as typists. The fact the graduates are better 
telegraph operators than those lacking such experience is interesting 
information but sheds no li^t on the asrits of the prograa in terms of 
its stated objective— to train typists. 

This principle also is sisqple in te»s of its face value. In 
reality, however, educators in general and vocational educators in 
particular, are often accused of extreme laxity when it coBas to proj- 
ecting clearly defined and realistically attainable goals or objectives. 

We like to deal in vague ambiguities such as training for **leadership” 
or "cultural appreciation," etc. Stating clearly that the prograa pro- 
poses to prepare students who can type 35 words a minute with no "strike- 
overs" sounds atreenary to scat. But to the everlasting credit of the 
plodders among us who view educational objectives in such concrete terns, 
we Bust admit it is relatively staple for such educators to detexaine 
when they have acco^^ishtd what they set out to do. Even though they 
agree with their more vocal colleagues regarding the virtues of "love 
of God, mother and country," they are able to concepttialiee the Job before 
then in terae of specific goals to he sought and achieved. Uke the 
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true politician they hopefully visualize an ideal, but they realistically 
seek the attaimible. 

In these pilot programs even before plans take preliminary shape we 
must agree upon the specific goals we seek, and if humanly possibly spell 
them out in terms which are subject to sene type of measurement* 

One side observation, at this point, could be that we in vocational 
education could well afford to solicit the counsel and assistance of our 
colleagues from other disciplines in establishing ob;)ectives for our 
pilot progprams. Although we will probably insist on retaining a posi- 
tion of prominence for the attainment of competencies which have labor 
market value, they mig^t lead us to see other reasonably attainable 
goals which would meike our students even more productive and adaptable 
individuals in a complex sociely* Unquestionably some of our friends 
in the fields of tests and measurement or in prograamed instruction 
could help us sharpen our own objectives in terms of suitability for 
measurement, etc., for evaluative puri^ses. If we persist in projecting 
vagpie generalities in lieu of clearly defined objectives, no one will 
be able to evaluate progress made toward their attainment. Unfortunately 
the old vocational agriculture objective of training farmers and pro- 
spective farmers for proficiency in farming came back to haunt many 
teachers who really were trying to train for non- farm agricultural 
occupations. 

Complete evaluation must involve the actual participation of the person 
or institution concerned in the process . 

Not all of us tal:e kindly to this idea, either conscientiously or 
othezwise. Of course a completely disinterested third party can make 
value judgments regarding the attainment of some goals, but, on the 
other hand, if the student or teacher involved wishes to prejudice the 
observer *s judgment one way or the other, he will usually be able to 
do so. 



More iraportsat than this is the importance of those desirable 
changes which occur "inside” the student and which may not he readily . 
discernable or objectively measurable. Such things as confidence in 
one*s ability to perform at the level at which he has been taught, 
pride of accomplishment, feelings of resentment, regret or antagonism 
are in^ortant outcomes but evidence regarding them are not subject to 
quick and readv measurement. Evaluation is not a process of obscuring 
or glossing over .outcomes but of collecting, identifying and measuring 
a ll sorts of evidence which will depict the attainment or lack of 
attainment of an objective. 

Extreme caution should be exercised in collecting subjective evi- 
dences of progress from persons who are themselves involved in a pilot 
program, hut such evidences are indeed iiportant. After all, much use- 
ful evidence is inexact, but if it helps to fill out a true picture, it 
is needed. In the final analysis, the person who anidyzes the evidence 
and makes the final interpretation of the worth of the pilot program 



musl; assiga relative wei^ts or values to the various piece of evidence. 
It should be unn^essary to point out that the person who i&akes the 
final interpretation regarding the true meaning of aU the evidence col- 
lected may be the person in charge of the pilot program, or it may be 
you or me, hundreds of miles away but trying to find leads to project a 
similar program with a reasonable chance for success. 

With this background understanding as a franse of reference, i^rhaps 
we cm proceed to the crux of the problem as it confronts most of this 
grouj^' as practitioners in the field. That crux is the procedure uti- 
lized in effective evaluation. Procedures utilized will determine the 
worth of the evaluative effort. Faulty procedures can only result in 
faulty evaluations. Assuming a good pilot program has been planned, 
the three major procedual steps in planning for the evaluation of tnat 

progran most be: 

1. Spelling out program goals or objectives 

2. Collecting evidence concerning the process 

3. Interpreting the evidences in terms of the objectives sought 

If these steps are adequately taken, it should be possible to place a 
value on the process— in unis instance the pilot program. I should 
like to discuss the steps in some detail. 

Spelling out program goals or objectives . 

I suspect the most difficult, if not the most critical, of the 
three steps will be the establishment of program objectives. I doubt 
if many of us have ever done this realistically with regard to the 
overall program of vocational education in agriculture. Seme program 
innovations I have known about have merely been done for the sake of 
convenience, or to humor personal eccentricities. No one ever really 
took the time and the trouble to spell out Just exactly what was pro- 
posed to be accoB^plished from an educational point of view. A few 
years ago I heard a teacher boast of the number of shipyard welders 
which he had turned out in his vocational agriculture mechanics 
gram. He actually seemed offended when semaeone asked if the objective 
of his programs was to train shipyard welders. Althou^ there is 
nothing whatsoever wrong in a boy^'s deciding to become a welder, the 
success of a program, which at that time was supposed to train farmers 
but which wound up training shipyard welders, must be questioned with 
regard to its effectiveness. 

As important as the establishment of attainable objectives may be, 
the matter of stating these goals in terms which permit reasonable 
measures of accomplishment is equally iJi?>ortaat. To state that one s 
objective is to turn out students of "high moral standards is to doom 
to failure from the beginning any effort to evaluate with any reasonable 
degree of objectivity the effectiveness of the program in terms of the 
accomplishment of S'cated objectives. OJo state that one is planning to 



graduate skilled welders is a bit better. To state thcit one is planning 
to graduate skilled arc welders is somewh^.t more specific, but to plan 
to graduate skilled arc welders capable of performing at the minimum level 
acceptable for the apprentice program of the local trade association is not 
only to have a clearly defined objective but also an objective, the attainment 
of which may be readily measured. 

I propose that if we are going to set up pilot programs in vocational 
agriculture to train off-faorm agricultural workers we need to study much auid 
confer long with enq[>loyers and others with regard to the >»pecific objectives 
(training competencies) which we are striving to accoisplish. If the boy will 
be required to calculate feeding rations on his job we will want to state a 
clear cut objective: "the ability to calculate balanced feed ration for hogs, 

cattle and poultry." Even the student will know when this objective is 
reached. But if we want to make evaluation impossible let's set up the 
objectives to read, "advanced knowledge of livestock and poultry feeding 
practices." Let's strive for more clear cut specificity ».nd less of the 
isq)ressive double talk when we plan the objectives of our pilot programs. 

While we are on this subject, I wish to call your attention to the 
repeated usage in the 1963 Vocational Education Act of the term, "training 
for gainful employment." I propose for your consideration the suggestion 
thit most of the objectives of our pilot program should reflect those attain- 
able levels of competency or degrees of mastery associated with entry level 
employment for a given occupation. We will do well to concern ourselves 
with the identification of those competencies which a prospective agri-busi- 
ness employee must possess if we are trying to plan a program to train such 
candidates for employment. Further, vrtien we write up those objectives we 
should try to state them in terms and levels subject to measurement if we 
expect to be able to evaluate the outcome of the undertaking. 

Se curing evidence regarding the condition or process being studied . 

This step is the most time demanding of al3.. Having established 
clear cut, measurable objectives, we must find or construct instruments 
or techniques for gathering evidence which depicts the degree at which 
the goal has been achieved. If the swimming coach sets as his objec- 
tive that every student will be able to swim 50 yards backstroke in 
35 seconds, then he must provide a 50-yard course, starters, and a 
timing device, along with a test schedule which will permit all 
students to measure their progress. At the end of the course, if 20 
out of the 20 students reach the standcurd his objective has been 
achieved; if two fail his objective has not been achieved, but if only 
10 reach the standard, his program has been even less successful with 
regard to that particular objective. Please note the qualification— 
with regard to that particular objective. He may have had other and 
more important goals which were reached but we would want measures 
or evidences regarding the progress toward the attainment of each 
specific objective. But in either instance he must have at his 
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disposal devices and procedures thereby evidence necessary to neasure 
acccoplishnents or progress toward the achievement of the established 
goal may be gathered o 

The type of evidence required or desired in a given situation will 
be dependent upon both the situation and the stated objective. It is 
needless to say that the effective application of evidence-gathering 
devices used is al'so dependent upon the competency of the evaluator or 
those assisting him. a^histicated measuring devices in the hands of 
unskilled persons may not only be wasteful but actually potentially 
dangerous. Some types of evidence suitable for evaluative procedures 

cure: 

1. Observational data 

2. Interview data 

3. Anecdotal records, etc. 

4. Data of quantity, quality 

5. Objective test scores 

6. IDidesces of traits, characteristics, etc. 

7. Rating scales 

8. Historical records 

9. Case studies 

10. Progress charts 

It will be necessary to report here that techniques appropriate to the 
kind of evidence sought will vary with the skill of the evaluator, the 
objective being measured and the total environment. 

The matter of kinds of evidence to secik and the kinds of devices 
to utilize constitutes a very expensive and forin5.dahle area in which 
most of us in vocational agriculture would do well to try to obtain 
all the help available from our colleagues who are specializing in 
these fields of endeavor. The evaluation mig^t he greatly improved if 
these people can be induced to help us, and in the end program in 5 >rove- 
ment would he much more quiddy realized. 

Objective data or evidence has many advantages, but let us not 
dismiss too quickly the value of certi^ subjective evidence in evalu- 
ation programs. After all, lubJectiTe Judgments are Just as good as 
the person making the Judgment. In some instances this is not only as 
good as you obtain under the circumstances, hut it may be Just as 
good as you could use. The Judgment of competent ^uml m of Juries can 
be used very, very effectively in evaluating pilot prdgrams. This is 
especially true when the subjective Judgments are interlaced with and 
corroborated by objective measurements. When subjective Judgments are 



considered to he desirable, every effort should he made to obtain un- 
biased judgments. 

With regard to the use of questionnaires, intervier^, rating 
scales, much has been witten in. the way of suggestions regarding pro- 
cedures . While we are engaged in writing up. budgets for the pilot - 
program, we shouldn’t overlook the -possibility of adding a few do^ars 
here and there for consultative services in order to get the assistance 
of trained assistants in these specialized areas. 

Making a final .judgment in light of all the evidence studied in an 
effort to determine the degree to which the objectives sou^t have 
been attained . 

Of course this judgment is the finished product which the evalu- 
ator set out to find in the beginning— an answer to the initial question 
as to -vjhether the program accomplished what it was designed to accom- 
plish. This step involves analysis, interpretation, weighing of values 
and long and ardorous reflection. Statistical analysis to give meani^ 
to the data may be necessary. The skillful evaluator will do eveprfching 
necessary including the utilization of any assistance he can get in the 
critical task of relating the evidence found to the goals originally 
established. If the two previous steps in the procedure have been weDl 
done, the picture should begin to emerge— maybe not the picture hoped 
for, but nevertheless one which makes it possible for educators to ac- 
cept or reject the pilot program as a directive of a new and better 
program. 

May I review the principles discussed? They are: 

1. Effective evaluations are continuous and not of the specific 
moment. 

2. Effective evaluations sire made in terms of specific goals or 
objectives. 

3 . Effective (complete) evaluations must involve the actual 
participation of the person or organization concerned in the 
process. 

And the three procedural steps discussed are: 

1. Spelling out program goals in objectives. 

2. Collecting e-iTidence concerning the process. 

3 . Interpreting the evidences in terms of the objectives sought. 

And now just a word about the report of the evaluation. A report 
there must be if the evaluation effort is to contribute to the original 
aimr- the improvement of the program itself. Pilot program leaders owe 
it to themselves, their associates, and the profession to record for 
future study the details of the program as pl^ed and operated as well 
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as the findings of the evaluation effort. Whether the program proves 
to he highly successful or a dismal failure, a clear and unbiased ac- 
count should be reported. It is the report ”which will assist other 
' curriculum leaders "irtio are strug£^ing to ir^rove prograzns of their own. 

In reporting on pilot programs, educators are obligated to report 
as coopletely and. accurately as possible all details of the program 
related to the setting and the established goiLs or objectives, the 
outcomes or evidences gathered by the evaluator should be reported in 
detail with any needed interpretations. It is not necessary for the 
report to deal with generalizations regarding the probability of simi- 
lar outcomes being encountered in other situations. If the facts are 
clearly and succinctly reported, the task of relating them to other 
situations should and rij^tfully will fall on other shoulders. As 
someone has written, "so long as a doctor or a mechanic or a teacher 
deals with the diagnosis and treatment of a single case, they are acting 
as specialists, but when they begin to generalize with reference to the 
likelihood of obtaining similar responses in other situations they have 
projected themselves into the role of the researcher." I suq^ct most 
evaluators are more concerned with doing a good job at hand than in tell- 
ioe others what the solution is to their problems. On the other hand, 
if th^ leave a clear account of their labors and accomplishments, others 
may make valuable usage of them. 

It occurs to me that I may have passed li^tly over the obligations 
of a conscientious evaluator. He is obligated to at least form groups. 
They are: 

1. The students involved in the program. 

2. The local school and consmmity. 

3. The institution (state, region or nation) sponsoring the 
project. 

4 . The profession. 

Perhaps I have dealt sufficiently with the latter two, Mt the first 
two merit consideration also. The immediate concern of the local school 
is to conduct the best program possible for its patrons. The major con- 
cern of the students enrolled in the program is to obtain an education. 
Let us hope none of us ever become so absorbed in the details of our 
evaluation assignment as to interfere with or detract in any way from 
the ongoing educational effort. After all, the welfare of the students 
is of primary concern to us alii 
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FACILZT/ITING THE CHANGE PROCESS 
IN AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
by 

Daryl Hobbs 
Associate Professor 
Department of Rural Sociology ■ 
Ifoiversity of Missouri 



It is perhaps ironical that at a time vhen social, econooiic and 
technological change is occurring at an unprecedented rate that so 
many groups, organizations, institutions, and agencies are concerned 
with facilitating change. However, the irony diminishes when we con- 
sider that change is itself a principal cause of change. (19, 22, 26 , 
29)* 



Technological change in agriculture has resulted in substituting 
capital in the form of technology for labor. The result has been that 
many people have had to make adaptive changes by shifting tram agricul- 
ture to employment in other sectors of the econcoy. These individual 
adaptive changes have resulted in outmigration from rm*al areas which 
in turn has caused schools, churches, businessmen and other rural com- 
munity institutions to make adaptive changes. In each case the farm 
ffftdly, the school, and the cocnnmlty were making changes in response 
to other changes they had not initiated or were not responsible for. 

The change to which they responded had been initiated outside the 
community. 

In the field of education Ross identifies 3 general kinds of 
forces (or changes) for change in educational institutions. These 
are: (l) changes in the social setting or environment in which the 

education^ system functions, (2) the growing body of knowledge in 
most fields, and ($) the growi^ body of educational inventions.^ 

In each case these are factors which are beyond the control of axiy 
individual school yet influence the decisions made in each school. 
Changes made in response to these forces are adaptive changes. 



^<The numbers, as used here, refer to the works listed in the 
Bibliography at the end of the paper. 

^Donald Ross, "Administration for Adaptability,” Metropolitan 
School Study Council , (New York; Columbia Ijfaiversity Teacher's 
College, 1958), pp. 7,8.' 
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Adaptive cbaxige of the kind illustrated will be the principal focus 
of this paper since it is a^suiaed that one of the reasons why leiiders in 
agriculture education desire to facilitate change is to develop viable 
progrraas which take into account the changing social setting and the 
growing body of knowledge and educational inventions to effectively meet 
the changing needs of the agriculture education clientele. It will be 
the purpose of the paper to draw frcm diffusion research in Rural 
Sociology and from research on organizational change in Sociology und 
Education to develop some generalizations regarding iinplementation and 
facilitation of adaptive change in education. Before proceeding with 
an analysis of change in education, a few minutes will be devoted to 
outlining the adoption process which has been developed by Rural 
Sociologists. The purpose is to provide a framework for the discussion 
of educational change. 

The observation that people differ in their rate of acceptance 
and adoption of new ideas and practices has been the subject of major 
research emphasis in Rural Sociology and related fields during the 
past two decades. (20, 32, 33> 389 39) Most of this research has 
focused on farming practices beginning when the individual becomes 
aware of a new technique and terminating with hie decision to either 
adopt or not adopt the practice. IMS process has been envisioned 
as involving five stages. (33, 389 39) The process for the individual 
begins when he becomes aware of a new method, product or idea. Diffu- 
sion research has typically found that farmers become aware of new 
ideas or practices from mass media sources such as farm magazines or 
radio and TV shows. (?9 20, 239 339 389 39) At this stage he is only 
aware of the innovation and lacks information and detail about it. If 
the innovation has some appeal to the individual,he may be sufficiently 
interested to seek further information about it. At this interest 
stage mass media are atill important sources of information but the 
farmer may also seek information from agriculture agency personnel, 
from his friends or neighbors or from comnercial sources such as 
dealer's, salesmen, etc. (33, 39) If after obtaining some additional 
information the individual is still interested in the possible appli- 
cation of the innovation he will seek further information to evaluate 
the idea or practice in terms of his own situation. In this evaluation 
stage personal sources of information such as friends and neighbors 
who have had soeie experience with the practice or government agencies 
such as Extension or Vocational Agriculture who have research informa- 
tion concerning iq)plication are most frequently sought for information. 

(7, 20, 33. 39) 

If on the basis of the information obtained in the first 3 stages 
the individual feels that the Innovation is applicable and would be of 
sosm value to him, he may proceed to try the idea. The trial stage is 
characterized by small scale experimental use of the idea or practice. 

If the results of the trial are satisfactory to him he may then adopt 
the practice and use it on a continuing basis. Although there may 
actually be a greater or lesser number of stages involved in the indivi- 
dual adoption process it has been found that adopters or practices can . 
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distinguish one of the above stages fron* another and csn designate 
points in time when they went throng each of the aho>^ stages. (33> 39) 

Depending on the individual and the type of practice the above 
process nay tahe as little as a few hours or as nuch as several years. 

In the case of s'uch practices as -hybrid seed com and 2, 4-D the adop- 
tion period (from time of awarex^ess to adoption) took as much as 10-15 
years for some individuals. ( 32 j 33) Ross (36) points out that the 
adoption period for some educational innovations may be as long as 50 
years. This is a point to which we will return later in the paper. 

The difference between individuals in terms of their time of 
adoptiem of certain practices has been used to categorize individuals 
into adopter categories. It has been found that the adoption pattern 
for most practices tends to follow a normal curve, with relatively few 
people adopting the practice initially but with the rate of adoption 
increasing at an accelerating rate until at least 50 per cent have 
adopted the practice. (20, 33> 39) This normal curve of adoption has 
been used as the basis for establishing adopter categories. The first 
3 per cent (2 standard deviations above the mean) have been referred to 
as innovators; the next 13 per cent (from 1 to 2 standard deviations 
above the mean) as early adopters ; the next 34 per cent (from 0 to 1 
standard deviation above the mean) as early majority ; the next 34 per 
cent (from 0 to 1 standard deviation below the mean; as late majority ; 
and the last 16 per cent (more than 1 standard deviation below the 
mean) as laggards . (20, 32, 33> 39) This same kind of pattern has been 
observed among doctors in the adoption of new drugs (6) among schools 
and school administrators and teachers (25 , 27, 28, 36), and for a 
wide variety of farm practices. (32, 33> 39) 

The relative time required for a particular practice to go from 
inception to virtually complete adoption depends on several character- 
istics of the iiinovation. Generally those practices which are low in 
initial cost and are high in marginal returns will be adopted at a 
much faster rate than practices or innovations characterized by either 
high initial costs or relatively low marginal returns. (17, 33 > 35 > 39) 
Thus the relative economic advantage is a major factor affecting the . 
rate and universality of adoption^ 

A second factor affecting rate of adoption is the relative 
complexity of the idea or innovation. Those ideas which are relatively 
easy to understand are adopted at. a ffiister rate than those kinds of 
ideas or practices which are difficult to understand and/or involve a 
major change of enterprise. Kivlin (17) found complexity to be second 
only to relative economic advantage Jis a factor affecting rate of 
adoption of a large number of farm practices. 

Another factor affecting rate of adoption is the visibility of 
results. Those practices for which the res\ilts may be easily observed 
(such as chemical weed spray) are adopted at a faster rate than practices 
^ere the results are less visible. (33) 
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Itoe rate of adoption of a particular practice is also affected by 
the extent to idiich it is divisible « A product or idea idiich nay be 
tried on a scale, ea^rlaental basis before proceeding to full 

scale use is generally adopted faster* (33) A chemical weed spray can 
be used on a scale basis whereas a biilk milk tank cannot. 

The final factor to be considered is compatibility or congruence . 
That is the extent to which the idea or practice is consistent with, 
or related to, previously adopted practices. For example, Brandner and 
Kearl (3) found that adoption of hybrid sorghum proceeded at a much 
faster rate in a com growing area of Kansas than in a non-com growing 
area even though sorghum was more economically important in the non- 
corn area. Their conclusion was that the experience of com growers 
with hybrid com lead them to adopt other hybrids faster than those 
who had had no previous experience with hybrids. 

In ttUuSiary of their research, Erfiidner and Kearl raise an interest- 
ing question which seems to be apropos to the discussion of adoption of 
educational practices to be presented later in the paper. They question: 
"Would some of the rapid changes in agriculture in the recent years be 
explained by a hypothesis that 'willingness to accept innovations* has 
been evaluated and adopted? Is the general innovator perhaps the farmer 
who has considered and accepted the idea of using innovations and there- 
fore accepts a wide variety of innovations as congruent with his general 
appraisal of innovation without feeling a need to study each one as 
skeptically as he otherwise might? To draw s, comparison, the question 
may be raised at this point regarding the extent to which schools and 
educators have adopted a "willingness to accept innovations"? 

As mentioned above,., the rate of adoption of practices is affected 
not only by the characteristics of the practice but also by the 
characteristics of the individual and the social system into which the 
practice is introduced. Innovators have different characteristics than 
laggards. 

As a generalization from all previous adoption, research innovators 
sure younger, more highly educated, farm larger and more specialized 
operations, have more favorable attitudes toward science and the accep- 
tance of risk, read more, travel more, attend more meetings and obtain 
information from more specialized sources than those who are later 
adopters. (20, 33, 38, 39) It has been found in several studies that 
innovators often obtain information about new practices directly from 
research personnel and specialists. (20, 33> 38, 39) 



^Lowell Brandner and Bryant Kearl, "Svaluation for Congruence as 
a Factor in Adoption Rate of Innovations," Rural Sociology , Vol. XXIX, 

1964, p. 303. 




Although liinovatorj 9 m ehmcterlMd by bi(^ •oeioteonoBie atatutfi 
it hat been found in teveral ttuiite that iimovctort art not uiuaUy 
adpptioo or opinion leadtrt on new nraetloei*(20, 23, 33 ) Rather it 
the early adoptera (vho are pereeired aa feUovlng aore cloaely the 
noma of the locality) ehich are looked to aoat often by othera aa a 
aource of informtion and legitiaation on nev practicaa.(l^, 20 , 33 ) 

For thia reaaon once a particular practice haa been adopted by early 
adootera there uaually foUova a rapid period of adoption by the early 
an^^ aadori^T^ froa the^Lv^int of change agenta (peraona 
pr(»oting adoption of certain praeticea) effort expended with adaption 
leadera it one neana of accelerating the rate of adoption for a 
particular practice or idea. In thia nay the change agsat ia able to 
indirectly affect othera idK> look to ado^ion leadera for infomation 
axA legitiBation* 

Regarding the effect of infomation in the adoption proceaa aoaie 
other generalisationa fTon diffhaion reaeat'ch ehich are relerrant to thia 
diacusaioc include: 

1. Ihperaontl aourcea of infomation are 
nore inportant than peracnal aourcea for 
relatively earlier adoptera of innova* 
tiona than for later adoptera. 

2. Earlier adopter i utilise infonsstiss aourcea 
that are In cloeer contact with the origin 
of the idea than later adoptera c 

3. Peraonal influence frcn peera ia nore 
iaportant for relatively later adoptera*^ 

To reiterate the point nade above, diffuaion reaearch Indicatea 
clearly that change agenta are not only nore accepted by adoption 
leadera but alao can have a greater affect on adaption rate by concentrat- 
ing their efforta on opinion leadera. 

The prinary purpoae of the diacuaalon thua far hia been to set 
forth the franewrk which haa been uaed to study the diffusion process 
of ideas and practices. Ittth thia franework as a background the follow- 
ing discussion will be focused cm the chasge proctsa in education and 
factors which retard and facilitate change. Additional rasearch findings 
from diffuaion studies will be presented where applicable to facilitating 
change in education. 



^Everett Rogers, Diffuaion of Umovationa . (New York: 
of Glencoe, 1962), pp. 313> 31^» 
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k aiajor dlifference between the «dppi>lon of new ideas in education 
and in fazadn^ is that in education the idea is adopted and applied 
in a foxBsl organization where the practice affects not only the adopter > 
but also others in the organization as well as those served by the 
organization. Thus, the potential adopters of an educational innovation 
whether a teacher or administrator must take into account not only his 
own preferences but also the preferences and attitudes of other teachers, 
the students, the public and organizations which are ancillary to the 
educational structure. 

Thus the decision to adopt or not adopt Is not one >dilch can be 
made by the individual without legitimation frcvn all parts of the system 
in idiich he functions. 

In American society great esqphasis is placed on local control of 
schools. This means that the public through esqpression' of opinion and 
through delegation of authority to members of the school board are in a 
position to influence and to loosely control the local school. !!his 
creates the circular process whereby the public controls the school but 
at the same time the school through education is attenpting to change 
the public. The b^rtance of the ccoBunity as an influencing factor 
on schools has been emphasized in research by Mort and Cornell (28) and 
by Duncan sni Kreitlow.(9) Mort and Cornell found that attitude of tue 
comnunity toward education was second only to eaq^enditure per pupil as 
a factor related to quality of education and implementation of changes 
in education. Duncan and Kreltlow found that the attitude of heterogen- - 
eous CGOBunities was more receptive to educational change than the 
attitudes of hoiBogeneous coosunities. Thus, the interaction between 
school and coainunity is a structural element \diich affects change in 
education. This is a factor which can be ignored by the individ^ua. 
adopter but is difficult for the educational system to ignore. It is 
probable that the vocational agricultTure teacher is especially sensitive 
to the feelings and attitudes of the public since he perhaps works more 
directly with a segment of the public than other teachers. This 
relationship is particularly important since he may be subjected to 
cross pressures from those who argue that vocational agriculture should 
be deemphasized and young people discouraged from farming as opposed to 
those who argue that the need is greater than ever. 

Sloan Wayland (40) points out that the formal educational system 
represents only part of the educational structure. In addition there 
are ancillary structures which have an influence on the educational 
system. Included are such systems as FTA, NEA, FFA, and textbook 
publishers. Each of these groins and organizations although having a 
general interest in education also have some vested interest which may 
cause them to resist changes in education. Thus, these systems are 
also a part of the social setting in which educational systems function 
and thus may be enhancing or impeding factors in educational change. 
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A further coiDparison between adojftion of a new idea or practice 
by a farm operator and adoption of an innovation in education reveals 
a 3jt.ck of a formalized research and diffusion function for educational 
innovations* In education there is no direct equivalent to the 
Agriculture Experiment Station and Extension system to generate and 
reccmaend new educational practices. Most research on adoption of farm 
oractices has been concerned with those practices which have been 
iecoianended (and thereby legitimized) by the Agriculture Ejq)erl^nt 
Stations. Although research in educational innovations is carried on, 
there is no comparable system for reconmending and disseninating the 
research to potential adopters. (21) 

Thus, the fact that schools are institutions which are interde- 
pendent with a cownunity social system and which have no formalized 
structures for generating and ccoBiunicat3.ng research on innovations 
has many inq>lications for facilitating change. The remainder of the 
discussion will be devoted to these implications. 

In discussing these ingplications scxoe additional propositions 
about change may aid in guiding the analysis. 

1. Innovation in education as in any system 
involves changes in the social organization 
of the system. Every system has norms to 
guide behavior in situations. A change in 
the system usually results in a change of 
these norms. Following from this proposition, 

2. Innovation is deviation. By virtue of 
the fact that an innovation :.a a new 
way of performing some purpose it is 
different from existing methods and 
norms governing their application. 

3. Adoption of a practice is a means to 
achieve some other end. Generally the 
innovation is considered by those who 
develop and recomnend it to be a more 
efficient means of achieving the ends or 
objectives of the system. However, 
without a clear definition of the end or 
goal it is not possible to evaluate the 
relative effectiveness of means to be 
employed. 

Thus an innovation in education may be considered as a deviation 
from existing methods which will have some effect on the social 
organization of the school system and which, if applied, will enable the 
system to more effectively accomplish it’s objectives. 
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It is generally accepted that technological change has been 
beneficial to society. It has resulted in a higher standard of living, 
more leisure time, improved health, and Increased life esqpectancy. 
Although many theories have been proposed to account for technological 
change it is generally agreed that for technology to be developed and 
adopted there must be sme system of providing rewards to the Innovator 
and adopter. (l) In our society these rewards are usually in the form 
of. increased status, greater ^come, and more leisure time. 

In fanning, for example, the individual who adopts an innovation 
may expect to Increase his profit or make a difficult job easier to 
perfom. Regardless of the nature of the advantage the adopter bears 
the risk (of possible failure) but also receives the benefit. This 
advantage may be considered as a major incentive to adopt new practices. 
(35) 



However, despite the advantages which accrue to the developer and 
adopter of new technology there are certain factors which cause resistance 
to change. As pointed out by La Fiere: "Since the beginning of the 

industrial revolution those in almost every occi^atlon - law and politics 
have been major exceptions - have experienced a more or less constant 
devalxiatlon of their skills and knowledge as a consequence of tech- 
nological change, of organizational changes within the occ\:qpatlon, or 
both."^ 



How do these factors encouraging innovation compare with those 
resisting the innovation function in education? In the educational 
system there are few, if any, rewards provided by the system to serve 
as an Incentive to Innovate. (22, 23) In fact the reward system in 
education may have the opposite effect since most salary scales are 
based on a combination of e^q^rlence and amount of formal education. 

This procedure is not necessarily (iysfunctloxM since it has been 
found that both these factors are positively related to quedlty of 
education in a school system. (28) However, going back to La Fiere *s 
CQDinent concerning devaluation of skills and knowledge as a result of 
change in methods and technique, it can be observed that educational 
innovations tend to discount the value of experience and previously 
acquired knowledge. The hypothesis could be generated then that 
persons in education ^o have experience could be expected to resist 
changes which discount the value of experience. There is no question 
that craftssk-n resist mass production and autcmatlon. 

While there are few positive rewards for innovation in education 
neither are there many negative sanctions for failure to utilize new 
methods. In farming the individuals who have not adopted new techniques 
and practices have not remained in farming. It is doubtful if there is 
(or should be) any equivalent penalty for the laggard or non-adopter in 
education. However, this factor does have ispllcatlons for the acceptance 
or rejection of innovations. 



Slichard T. La Fiere, Social Change (New York; 
Book Co., 1965), p. 194. 
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In addition to •anetiona (poaitiTt and nagativa) providad directly 
by tha educational ayatoa tba ancillary atruoturaa a^ tha conninity 
alao play a part in eatabliahing tba norma of taaebar role parformanea. 

Aa cited prarioualy raaaarcb baa indicated tbat tha attitudea and 
charactariaticB of tha ccanunity are aignlficant facbora in educational 
change and ixmovatiQn.(9> 25» 28, 36} ' In their atudy of Pennaylvania 
achcola Nort and Cornell (28) aakad taaehara their opiniona coneamiag 
the inilea for auccaaa of a teacher in their comninity« In order of the 
nunber of tlmaa mentioned the raaponaaa vara: (l) good teaching 

(2) underatanding of atudanta (3) actire in community affaira (4) cooper- 
ati^enaaa ($) character and peraonality and (6) morality. All tbaaa 
factora indicate a conaoiouaneaa of community norma aa a factor in the 
aucceaa of the teacher. AMog the factora mentionad laaat often by the 
teachera vera factora related to innovation auch aa initiative, peraooal 
adi^tability, energy and viaion. 

The iaportant conaideration from the atandpoint of change ia that 
the teacher' a and the aohool adminiatrator* a perception of the community' a 
poaaible reaction to change may eauae reluctance to innovate. The tern 
perception ia uaed becauae there ia generally a lack of formalised 
mechaniama to objectively evaluate public reaction prior to making a 
change. Lacking thia information a school administrator or teacher nay 
be reluctant to make changes because they feel the eomauhity -;?ould 
react negatively. Whether the reaction would be negative or not is 
acmevhat irrelevant if the teacher or administrator believes it would 
be. Aa stated by I. I. Thomas; "If men define situations as real, 
they are real in their conaequences.V 

In diffusion research one of the factors which has been found to 
affect the rate of adoption of new ideas and innovations is coannmlcation 
with, and influence of peers. As mentioned previously, once adoption 
leaders have adopted a new idea the rate of adoption tends to increase 
at an accelerating rate. Farmers ars in close association with each 
other and are in a position to observe the practices being followed 
by other farmers. However, especially in vocational agriculture the 
teacher is specialized with no direct equivalents at the local level. 

Thus the lack of opportunity for day to day interaction with peers 
eliminates an implant means of communication about innovations. 

Mort (27) suggests that lack of communication, either with change 
rgents or peers, is an iaportant factor retarding the adoption of 
innovations in education. 

In addition to merely conveying information about innovations 
personal communication is alao effective in reinforcing the decision of 
an individual. It has been found in social-pay Chological and diffusion 
research that personal influence is more iaportant in uncertain situations 
(such aa uncertainty about reaction of administratis or public) than in 
clear-cut situations. (33) As suggested by Idonberger, "••reinforcement 



Hobart Merton, Sooial Thawy and Social Structure (Olencoe, 
Illinois; Tha Free Press, 19^9) > P* 421^ 
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of an adoption decision may te necessary for continued use of an idea 
or practice particularly if local s\^rt of colleagues and in^rtant 
reference groims is not forthccning. In a highly change-oriented 
society this may not constitute a problem because peer gro\^ support 
is readily accorded as for successful use of innovations in farming. 

This may be Igss true in educational innovation than in agriculturaJ- 

development.*''' . 

The sources utilized by teachers for information bn new ideas to 
education were r^orted to the results of a study by Mort and ^omen. 

In order of the nukber of times mentioned by the teachers the sources 
of information uere; (l) professional Uterature (2) 

( 3 ) observation of other schools in the system (4) coUe^ or ^VMsity 
( 5 ) study of pupil needs and interests (6) contact ^th other teachers 
ta systm (7) sunmer school (8) general Uterature (9) ccmvrations, 
conferences, etc., and (10) original ideas. As may he noted peer groi® 
(6) t®parently is much less lii®ortsnt among teachers than 

has bean found among fanners. 

As discussed in relation to the adoption of farm practices the 
characteristics of the practice also affect the coniminicability and 
rate of adc^ion of a practice. Many of the toncnrations to agricultoe 
have been material innovations which can be purchased and thus readily 
adopted. It has been found to diffusion research changes 

are adopted at a more rapid rate than non-material. (33) The idea that 
material change occurs more rapidly than non-material is a prop- 

osition of Qgburrfs well-lsnown theory of cultural lag. (29) 

Ogbum’s thesis that adoption of technological change causes or 
forces adaptive change to social institutions. 

In education many or most of the innovations involve non-material 
changes. Such changes are not only more difficult to 
also require a change in behavior of the adopter. In add-tion tne 
results of application of non-material changes are usually less visible 
and consequently more difficult to evaluate. Adoption of a chei^cal 
weed spray.for exaaple,is a relatively sinple adoption process ^ch 
can be easily evaluated. This type of practice can be compared with 
adoption of overhead projectors for claasrocea use. In cases 
they are slioDly an easier, more effective way of doing the same job. 
Their use involves no basic change to behavior. 



Herbert F. Uonberger, "The Diffusion of Innovations with 
Applications from Agricultural Research to Implemented Ch^e to 
School Systems." Paper presented at the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development Seminar on Strategy for Curriculum Change 
at New Orleans, Louisiana. January, 19^5 > P* 25. 



7paul Mort and Francis G. Cornell, American Schools to Transition. 
(New York; Bureau of Publications, Teacher’s College, Columbia, W » 
p. 264. 
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HowBver, laoit tducational Ixmovmtlons are aiore coqpltx vhich adds 
to the difficulty of diffu8lx!g» under atandlng and properly utilizing 
the innovation. It vaa antloned earlier that Kivlin found that the 
relative ccxoplexity of the practice ¥aa aecond only to relative eeonooic 
advantege as a factor deteznining rate of adoption of practices .(17) 

Thus the fact that educational innovations are aore coupler and 
are primarily ideas rather than objects is a factor Mnicth. undoubtedly 
retards the zate of adoption. 

In addition to diffusion research, studies of organizational change 
have identified many factors ^ihich may cause resistance to Change. 4l) 
These studies, have been primarily of employee reaction to changes adopted 
by the employer. In suonary of the findings it can be generalized that 
there is least resistance to organizational change vhen the persons 
affected have been involved in mahlng the change. 4l) 

In both Zander's study and in a similar one by Coch and Ffench 
it was found that vhen the reason, for the change, the purpose to be 
acccopliahed and how the. change was to be implemented were discussed 
with employees prior to initiation that the Changes were accepted with 
little or no resistance. By involving the employees in this fashion 
they had the feeling that they had had a voice in making the change 
decisions. As pointed cut by Zander, "Resistance can be expected if 
the nature of the Change is not made clear to the people who will be 
infiaenced."0 

This raises the question about the process of legitimation for 
educational changes. As indicated earlier the nature of the relation- 
ship between public and school means that certain segmants of the 
public are also influenced by educational changes. Based on the above 
generalization of Zander this suggests that in education certain rele- 
vant sectors of the public may need to be consulted and infoi'T^d prior 
to making a change. IMs would reduce the possibility of public 
resistance to it. Of course the need for such public legitimation 
would depend on the magnitude of the change • 

Zandez’ al^o ccmeludas that “Resistance can be e^qpected when those 
influenced are cau£^ in a jam between strong forces pushing them to 
make Chaiage and strong forces deterring them against making change 
This gezieralization seems to be particularly i^^plicable to agriculture 
educaticn. As ruggested earlier there may be cross pressures on the 
vocatlozial agriculture teacher as a result of the changes taking p7Ace 
in agriculture. As a result, rather than stimulating Change these 
cross-pressures may result in a resistance to change. 



^Alvin Zander, "Resistance to Change: Its Analysis and Prevention." 
(Advanced Menagmaint . Yols, XY, XVI, January, 1950), p. 11. 
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A previous proposition stated in the paper was that ^option of 
an innovation is a means to achieve an objective. From the standpoint 
of facilitating adoption of innovations it is isportant to first define 
the problem or the objective to be acconplished.(36) With agree^t 
on the objective, agreement on the means to be employed and the function 
of innovations can be facilitated. Resistance to a change may result 
simply from a difference in understanding of the objectives to be 
accomplished. 

To this point major enq^sir in the paper has been devoted to a 
discussion of factors \Hdch nay retard acceptance of change in education. 
The logic for this approach is that facilitating change must begin by 
first identifying factors causing resistance and then subsequently over- 
coming these resistances. 

Therefore following from the preceding dJ.scussion several generali- 
zations ca n be derived which pertain to ijiplementing or i*c^ltating 
change in education. 

In discussing the framework employed in research on diffusion of 
farm practices it was pointed out that the rate of adoption of farm 
practices tends to follow a normal curve and that the rate of adoption 
increases at an increasing rate after the practice has been adopted by 
adoption or opinion leaders. To the change agent this finding would 
seem to suggest a number of iirportant considerations s 

1. In the adoption process greatest effort by the change 
agent is required initially. Once the adoption process 
has begun the tvo-step flow of information helps to 
pei^etuate the process if potential adopters are in 
communication. 

2. The rate of adoption may he facilitated if initial 
effort by the change agent is concentrated on adop- 
tion or opinion leaders. Not only do adoption leaders 
influence others to adopt hut they are more easily 
reached by change agents. 

Who are opinion leaders within the system? It is 
obvious that the change agent cannot focus his efforts 
on opinion leaders unless he knows idio they are. 

The nature of the educational system however modifies these 
considerations to a degree. Opinion leadership and the influence of 
opinion leaders is dependent upon interpersonal ccaammication. As 
emphasized earlier, teachers do not have the opportunity to cconruni- 
cate with teachers in other systems as farmers ccomunicate with their 
neighbors. This implies that before interpersonal comminication can 
be relied on as a means of disseminating information about educational 
innovations that some enabling mechanism may need to he provided. 
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Inttrpcjpfoiiil coBMnic«tioii if JjipartMcb not only as 
dlaiwinatins Inforaation Inxt alao In rainforolng adaption 
Initial adc^ion off an innowtioo by an limoTatcp nay bt daalant b^Tior, 
howvar, adoption of tha practice by adoption leatoa 
the innoration and aake it noxaatiTs. Ttaia for othera nho follow in the, 
adoption proeeaa, adoption ia not eonaidered a deviation but aa fcUoir- 
ing an accepted practice* 

Theae conaiderationa lead to the specific suggestion that ^ 
adoption of innovations in education could be facilitated by providing 
opportunitiee for interpersonal coaaamication (other than 
conferencea) between teadiera froai different syatwa and even 
the sane ayat«i oriented toward the diacuaaing of now ideas end practices 
axd their epplieation in idiievlng systes goels* 

Such nestings would ala© ;;rovide the opportunity to teach a con- 
•ensus on the objectives of a particular progran such oa vocational 
agriculture and tbaral^ e^phaaise the need for adeptive diange to 
acconpliah thaaa objactivea* 

Scoe changea in education can ba adopted by a teacher on his own 
whereas other chaxigea nay reqiuire the decision of the a dnl nl ytrator or 
school board or a higher authority* Although tha iaplication ia obvious* 
the change agent should detemine initially who has the authority to 
aake the adoption daciaion* In this ragard,Wayland nakta the point 
that, "Suceesaful innovations ara aore likely to be achieved when initi- 
ated by edniniatrative officials, not only because of the power of thexr 
office, but also because they are in a position to handle the 
probltBs inevitably aaaociated with Innovation in an ongoing ayataaa* 

Miles also suggests that ”***successful Innovation at the local sdiool 
level is likely to require work with the entire organization as such 
rather than solely with individual teachers*”^ 

The need for legitlaation of educational innovations in order to 
facilitate their adoption touches on osny of the factors discussed in 
the paner* It was pointed out that in agriculture the Agricultural 
Experiaent Stations not only generate inaevatioas in farcing b)rt elso 
perfem a lagitisnti^ funeti<s* by reccsssending 'Qse pr atie s * lo 
illustrate this legitication function of tha Ag* Sxpariamt Stations 
ntsrly 50 par cent of a ampla of Iowa farcara agreed with the follflwiig 
atatwaent, ”I feel tha rasaareh inforaation put out by agricultural ^ 
colleges is just as good to go on as if X had triad it on ay om 
(14) It waa eiphasized earlier that even thoui^b rasaareh on educational 
innovations ia being performed there ia no systca comparable to tba 



^®Slo«n Wayland, “Structural Featuraa of American ^.ucation as 
Basic Factors in Innovation** Matthsw Milas, Editor* \Esw York: 
Columbia Univaraity Teacher* a Cc^Llage, 1964), p* p12* 

n. Miles, Innovation in ldacati<» * (»•» Ywks town 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Tkiivarsity, 1964), p* 647* 
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Ag* Eiroeriiaent Stations and Extension to recannend, legitimize and 
disseminate the information* Since such legitimation frcm knowle^e- 
ahle sources has been found to positively affect the rate of adoption 
of farm practices bs) it suggests that a similar function could posi- 
tl v e*^ y influence the adoption of educational practices* 

Since education is a public institution, the public also becomes ^ 
important consideration in the legitimation of educational changes* It 
was pointed out previously that public reaction to an educatio^ cha^e 
is probably an uncertainty to the teacher or administrator contenplating 
change* This uncertainty probably stems from the fact that there are 
few formalized mechanisms for gauging reactions prior to a cha^e 

unless, of course, the change is one ifihich involves the public directly 
such SIS a bond issue, or school reorganization* 

Since the possibility of negative public reaction may be a factor 
ca\ising reluctance to change, it is suggested that vocational agricu3.ture 
teachers could be encouraged to legitimize contemplated changes ^ 
their programs with hey agricultural leaders in the community* By 
utilizing key leaders in this way the teacher could gain their si^rt 
and add to his confidence in making a change* Such legitimation, of 
courae, would be necessary or Important only for major changes in the 

program* 

In addition to legitimation with the vocational agriculture clientele 
it goes without saying that legitimation with administrators and fellow 
teachers is also inportant to ineiure their sipport of the proposed change* 

There are several Jther Implications of adoption research in agri- 
culture and education ;^ch suggest considerations for educational change 

agents* 

- Just as in farming not all innovations apply to all school systems* 
The tvpe of enterprise, the size of the operation and the ability of the 
farm operator are acxne of the factors which determine whether or not 
a particular practice is applicable for a particular farm or not* ^o^ 
ing this, the effective agricultural, change agent concentrates his efforts 
on those who are potential adc^ters* In education the size of the school, 
the type of physical facilities, the education and background ox the 
teacher and the type of comEunity are all factors which determine whether 
an innovation is applicable* The educational change agent in develppi^ 
a strategy for chcnge would need to determine the potential adopters of 
the innovation and concentrate his efforts on these. 

Adoption research has also found that different kinds of information 
sources performing different functions are eaployed at varying stages 
of the adoption process* To the change agent this findiiig suggvasts the 
need to develop a plan for change which Incorporates a number of means 
of connunication, each planned to provide the type of information required 
at each state of the adoption process* These means of coesmmication 
should also be selected on the basis of access to the individual or 
group who mskes the adoption decision* 
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TiM ccoBunicatlon atratw daralpptd to facilitato tlio adppticn of 
alio to ta ka into acoouot tha ebaractariatlca of tba 
pract lca * It aaa pointad out praf?iooa2y that sany adueational laBovatloiia 
ara con?lax and raquira aajor ohaagaa in tha bahafior of tba adoptar and 
u thd fystn in ifhlch it adopted# This fuggeata *tha inpo^tano# ot 
sAtanUve and paraonal conunication aa a part of tha atratagy* for ebanga. 
^ potantial adopter not only naada to ba influenced to try practice 
but nay raquira training to effactlTtly uaa tha innovaticii. If the idea 
la aeo^ptad but iaplanantaticn ia unauoeaaaful thia can retard iba adop- 
tion ^ the practice by other ayatoaa. OSma the atratagy for change xaay 
need to Incorporate plana for training on appllcaticai of the Innoration 
to enaure ita aucceaaful adoption. 



Ihe final oonaideration to be nentioned concema the overall chaxige 
ori^^tion of both Change agenta and target ayatena. A previous quote 
included in thia paper raised the questions "Would aooie of the rapid 
Manges in agriculture in recent years be explained by a hypothesis that 
willingness to accept innovations* has been evaluated and adopted? Is 
w graeral innovator perhaps the fazaar who has conaidered and accepted 
the idea of using innovations and therefore accepts a wide variety of 
^mtions as congruent with his general appraisal of innovation without 
feeling a need to study each one as skeptically as he otherwise «i^t."12 
^ Implication of thia question ia enphaaized by Rogers who suggests 
that, change agents should be worn concerned with iiaprovlng clients 
CQB5>etence ia evaluating new ideas and less with siaply promoting inno- 
vation per se."-*^ As suggested above not all innovations are applicable 
t o a ll oducstional systaui# Howevor^ oductttioziftl systccuB do have in 
coBuon the need for adaptive changes to keep pace with societal and 
coenmmity Changes. Thus the consideration is offered that change agents 
nay be more effective in the long run by developing on the part of the 
target system a recognition not only of the importance of a particular 
change but of the need for continual evaluation and change to keep 
abreast of societal changes. 

In conclusion the key points esphasized in this paper lead to the 
generalization that change in educational systems can be esqpedited by 
first identifying the probable sources of resistance to change. Once 
these have been identified a strategy can be directed toward overcoming 
these^ resistances . The factors discussed isi the paper as considerations 

educational change agent can perhaps be summarized by the suggestion 
that education rather than promotion psx se nay be the most effective 
means of facilitating change in educational aystema. 



12 

Brandner, loc. cit. 
^ogera, og. cit., p. 280. 
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FACTORS AFFECmia THE ADOFTKK OF EDUCATIORAL HQfOVATIQRS 
BY TEACHERS OP VOCATIORAL ACKICOLTURE WITH ATTERBAHT IMFLICATIOIfS 

FOR FACILXTATHIG CHANGE 
by 

Jaaet E. Christiansen 

Consultsait, The Center for Vocational and Technical Education 

The Ohio State University 



Br. Hobbs has focused our attention in this seminar on vays in vhich the 
change process in agriculturcd education may be speeded up. He has succinctly 
sunnarized the results of research efforts in other disciplines y has dravn to- 
gether, and hflis tied them to research coe^leted in education. He has raised 
questions about "l^gitisMitizing" educational changes, about the different prob- 
lems encountered in facilitating chnnges involving institutions and those in- 
volving individuals, and has pointed out that most attention in education has 
been directed to creating changes in the school system rather than to the 
individual within that system. 

For thC' next few minutes, let us focus attention on factors affecting the 
adoption of educational innovations by individual teachers of vocational agri- 
culture as revealed by one study conducted in Ohio. Then, too, it would be 
appropriate to highlight some of the implications arising from this study for 
programs of supervision end teacher-education in agricultural education. This 
particular study was conducted to determine the relative influence exerted by 
different sources affecting the adoption of specific educational innovations 
among experienced teachers of vccstional agriculture in Ohio who had been iden- 
tified as being members of specific iiin??vation-adopter categories. It involved 
101 teachers representing 39 per cent of the vo-ag teachers in Ohio who had 
taught at least three years. Persons who had taught at least three years were 
selected to ensure that those studied would have had an opportunity to be in- 
fluenced by and to utilize sources of educational innovations other than those 
inherent pr hnarily in the pre-service program of teacher education. These 
teachers had taught 15.7 years on the average and were teaching in districts 
representative of agricultural, educational, and socioeconomic conditions within 
the state. Five practices were studied in detail based on the following criteria: 

1. The practice was one which could be conducted by the teacher rather 
than by the institution. 

2. The practice was one which could be adopted or rejected without having 
to consider administrative approval, major budgetary limitations, 
community sanction, class schedule or work schedule changes, or school 
board policy. 

3. The teacher was free to adopt or reject the practice himself. 

The practices selected pertained to the professional aspects of the teacher’s 
work involving educational innovations. They did not apply to agricultural or 
subject-matter innovations . 
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^T«achfir-iimov»tiv«neii hm *M«urtd by BMni of an adoG^ra acale aade up 
of vmnSST' keoM dtrlTed ffott twenty-iaven . 

iswolving^Jr^ri, nai»ly,'tha Itngth 
an innovation and the maiber of innovationa 

adopted. The total ranhinga of the individuala on their irmova 

tiveaeaa acorea irere then arrayed and claaaified i^ the 
accepted adopter categoriea of imuwator, early adopter, 

naiority. and laggard on the baaia of the two paraaeters of the noraia dia^- 
bution, xtfoely, the nean and the standard deviation aa ei^lainod by to. Hob a 
earlier today. The method used to deteraine innovativeneaa avoided the 
inadvertent interjection of aubjection biaa that mllfht have aria^ 
judgea had ranked teacfeera on the degree of innovativeneaa that they poaaeaaed. 

A« another phase of the study, a two-way, ^^^c®d-choice coij^ao^^^ 
pairs inatrunent was used to detemdne idaether or not supervisors in 
supervisory dialrict could identity innovativeness among teachers of vocational 
a^culture. Teacher were also asked aocicmetric questions to detwndne if 
different degrees of innovativeness were perceived among teachers by their 

peers. 

Before examining those factors affecting the adoption of educational 
innovations by these Ohio teachers, let us examine aaae of 

teristics of teachers in each of the adopter categories * 

In other words, let us dissect this teacher-specimen in-so-far as innovativeness 

is concerned. 

1 . The more Innowtlve the eaqperienced teacher w, toe 

ot education he was likely t© have obtained in a formal cre^t program 
sine* his initial certification. Innovators had earned *»4 .y 
hours of credit whereas laggards had earned 18.3 quarter hours. The 
other three categories decreased progressively in terms of cw^t 
earned, being less than the innovators and more than the laggwds. 

The innovators also had earned 3.7 times more quarter hours of college 
credit th * n had the laggards for each year of teaching e^qperience 
accunulated. 

2. The more innovative the ejqperienceJ. ccaeher was, the greatw the amount 
of money he was likely to have invested in professional growth. 

3 . The more innovative the eaqperience teacher was, tte greater the 

of professional visits to departments of instruction other than voca- 
tional agriculture he was likely to make on his own initiative. 

4. It was also true that the more innovative the experienced teacher w, 
the greater the number of purposeful visits to other dep^tments o 
vocational agriculture he was likely to make on his own initiative. 

5 . The more innovative the eiperienced teacher was, the greater toe number 
of non-local professional meetings he was likely to attend. This was 
true both for meetings attended within toe state outside toe country 
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in which the teacher taught and for meetings attended outside the 
state. The innovators, of all the adopter categories, were the 
most cosmopolite in meetings attended. 

6. The more innovative the experienced teacher was, the greater the 
degree of opinion leadership which he was likely to hold. This 
was true both for elective offices held by teachers within the 
three years prior to the collection of the data and nominations 
made by fellow teachers as to whom they would go for advice before 
using a new educational practice and from whom they would be will- 
ing to "borrow” a new teaching practice on the strength of the 
fact that they had observed a teacher using the practice. It was 
also found that all of the early adopters in the study were named 
by fellow teachers as being persons from whom they would "borrow” 
a new practice being used or te whom they would go for advice 
concerning new educational practices. This was not true of the 
other categories and bears out previous research that the early 
adopters are the greatest cpinion leaders. 

7 . The more innovative the experience teacher was, the fewer the 
number of years of total teaching experience and the fewer the 
numbers of years of teaching esqperience in the present school 
system the teacher was likely to possess. These findings were 
found to progress directly from the most innovative to the least 
innovative, but the differences among the different adopter 
categories were not significant at the .05 level. Innovators 
had taught 22 years on the average, those in the majority 15.5 
years, and laggards l8.4 years. Innovators had taught 8.7 years 
in the present school system, those in the majority about 10.6 
years, and laggards l4.8 years. 

8. The more innovative the experienced teacher was, the younger he 
was likely to be. The mean age of each of the adopter categories 
increased progressively from the innovator through laggard 
categories. However, significant differences among the five 
adopter categories did not exist. The range for all categories 
was only 5.0 years. 

9. Laggards difinitely read fewer professional publications regularly 
than did the other adopter categories. However, the differences 
among the other four categories were minor and s tatistically signif- 
icant differences among all five categories did not exist. Only 38 
per cent of the teacher in the popiilation saapled read their profes- 
sional journal, Kje Agricultural Education Magazine , regularly. 

10, The more innovative the exqperienced teacher was, the more likely he 
was to adopt a conplex innovation, such as color dynamics, which 
had not been actively promoted by state staff personnel. Along 
this same line, the most commonly cited reason for adopting the 
five practices invecitigated was that it was Implied by state staff 
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perionnel that this i»8 th« thing to do. The second nost caiiion 
reason ws that the teacher had observed it being done soB««inere 
else and thought that it vas wrth doing. Significant differences 
•inwn g adopter categories did not exist at the .05 level 
Chi-square test was applied to the reasons given for adoptiy the 
practices investigated. Sot being convinced of the value of a 
practice vas the most cconon reason given for not adopting a 
cular practice. Again, differences did not exist axr'jng categories 

in this respect. 

11. Significant differences among adopter categories did not aJLst in 
respect to the length of time from swareness to adoption of whe five 
practices studied. It vas true, however, that the store innovaWve 
the individual vas, the shorter vas the period of time lag between 
avareness and adoption generally speaking. 

12. As would be expected, the mean nusiber of innovations adopted by 
teachers decreased progressively from the most innovative to the 
least innovative adopter category. Hovever, the differences ««>ng 
the adopter categories in this regard vere not statistic^Mly si^- 

leant at the .05 level. The innovators, on the one han^, 

innovations; the laggards had a siean adoption rate of only 10.7 

innovations . 

13. The more innovative the experienced teacher, the more likely he vas 
to have classes for out-of-school ycnith and adults in operation. 

This finding vas statistically significant at the .05 level. 



lU. The more innovative the experienced teacher vas, the greater the 
use he vas likely to make of impersonal sources of information. 

15. The more innovative the e^erienced teacher vas, the greeter the 
use he vas likely to make of sources outside of agricultural 

education. 

16. Significant differences among adopter categories did not exist in 
regsxd to the use of non-local sources of information. 

17. The more innovative the experienced teacher vas, the greater tte 
use he vas likely to make of sources of information requiring large 
perional Investments in tixae and money. The exception., thouj^, vas 
the innovator. He tended to be a ”tifhtvad" in terms of ^nding 
his ovn money to make use of available sources of infojrmation. 

iB. Members of the early majority category spent more personal money ^ 
mate:riala for their ovn instructional pregraas than did menib^'s of 
tht other categories. The laggards spent the least, 
the Innovators, late majority, and early adopters in thao order. 



19« Tbe level of instruction expenditure per pupil in a school district 
did not furnish a clue as to ^ere one could expect to find the ax>re 
innovative or less innovative individuals. No appreciable differences 
among adopter categories existed, 

20, Teachers in all adopter categories possessed little occupational 
experience outside the teaching field. Differences among adopter 
categories did not exist «hich were significant. The mean number 
of years of experience outside the teaching field for all categories 
was 1,6 years. 



Let us now examine some of the forces and factors affecting the adoption 
of educational i '^tions by teachers. For example, it was found that: 

1, The different sources providing information influencing the adoption 
of the five educational innovations studied varied according to the 
adopter categories to which the teachers belonged but did not reach 
the .05 level of significance. In analyzing the use of the different 
sources, a definite progression in frequency of use by adopter cate- 
gories was revealed in eleven of the twenty-eight sources used. They 
were as follows: 

a. The mors innovative the eaqperienced teacher was, the more likely 
he Tms to use imiversity staff menibers in agricultural education 
as sources of information. 

b. The more innovative the e^qperienced teacher was, the more likely 
he was to use adversity staff members, other than those in 
agricultural education or education, as sources of information, 

c. The more innovative the experienced teacher was, the less likely 
he was to use state staff supervisors in agricultural education 
as sources of information. 

d. The more innovative the experienced teacher was, the more likely 
he was to use original ideas. 

e. The more innovative the e:^rienced teacher was, the moire likely . 
he was to use graduate level courses as sources of information. 
Not a single laggard reported that a graduate level course 
furnished information for any stage of adoption of any of the 
five practices investi^ted. However, it was not determined if 
the laggeurds had been enrolled in courses that would have pro- 
vided information about the five practices studied, 

f. The more innovative the experienced teacher was, the more likely 
he was to use publications in professional education as sources 
of information. 



g. The x&ore innovatiTe the eiqperienced teecher the More likely 
be vM to uee locel reietrch u a lource of inforaatioa. 

h. The aore innovative the eaqperienced teacher naa, the ncare likely 
he naa to uie teacbera in the local achotd. ayatea> other than 
teachers of vocational agriculture, aa ao^cea of infoifaaticn. 

The only exception aaa that of the innovators; none of theai 
reported using this source* 

i* The aore innovative the eaqperiencad teacher vaa, the leas lilcely 
be aaa to use the conference for teachers of vocational 

agriculture as a source of infonation* 

i. aore innovative the experienced teacher aaa, the acre likely 
he aas to use cooperating teachers he had known or alth ahoa he 
bad aorked as sources of inforaation* The sore innovative 50 per 
cent of the teachers used this scurce four tines aore often than 
did the least innovative 50 per cent* 

k* The aore innovative the eaqpcrienced teacher au, the aore likely 
he aas to use local faraers as sources of inforaation* 

Other findings concerning the use of different sources ahich influenced 
the adoption of innovations revealed that? 

a« Popular publications such as magtsin es and neaspapers aere used 
by aeabers of the late aajority as sources of inforaation than 
by any other category* 

b* With the ^ception of the laggard, the less innovative the teacher 
a&s, the aore likely he aas to use non-credit workshops, including 
district aeetings, as sources of inforaation* Meabers of the late 
aajority used such sources 2*6 tiaes aore frequently than did the 
laggards* 

c* With the exception of the innovator, the more innovative the teacher 
aas, the less likely he aas to use other teachers of vocational 
agriculture as sources of inforaation* The innovator, though* >ised 
teachers other then vo-ag teachers twice as often as did the early 
adopters* 

d* Ejroerienced teachers in the two aajority categories used adsinis- 
•(jy^.'tors or stflpervisors in the local school systeia as sources of 
informtion twice as much as did the other three categories* 

e* Teachers in the early majority used in-service worksheps or climes 
in the local school system as scurces of information more then did 
the two adjacent categories* Keither innovators nor laggards 
reported using this source* 
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2. ficperienced te»ch«r» of vocationH agriculture are inmenccd lay 
SSarent aourcea at the awtreneaa atagt, the intereat 
adortion atage in the inaovation-adOGption proceaa, Scurcea of infor- 
■aUon nhich were more Important in nalsing teachera avarc of 
practicea than in providing additional inforaation or influencing 
teachera to adopt the practicea vere: 

a. Teachera in the local aehool ayatenj other than vocational- 
agriculture teachera 



h. Cooperating teachera known by the teacher 

c. Local aalea, buaineaa, and aervice people 

d, Viaita to other departnenta of vocational agriculture 



e. Popular publicationa auch aa nagaainea and newapapera 



f. Graduate level couraea 

g. Annual conference of teachera of vocational agriculture 

h, Itoiveraity ataff menbera in agricultural education 

i, htoiveraity ataff aembera other than in education' or agricultural 
education 



j , undergraduate couraea 



ke Childhood teachera 

Those sources i*ich were of nost Ij^orfeeiice In jrorttong adaitio^ 
infoTMtloB or interest in a given practice were adninistwtors or 
sunerviaora in the local aehool aysten, local faxners, publianed 
re^ta of educational reaearch, coanercial publications and ^Tertiae- 
aenta, non-credit verkahopa for teachera of v^ation^ 

district acetisga^ other teachers of vocational agricultur $ 
and atate staff superviaors in agricultural education# 



Those sources of infomation vhich vere noat influential in ^uai^ 
teachers to adopt educational innovations vere local researcu, publi- 
cations in professional education, and in-service vorkshops or cliu-ca 
in the local school ayateo# 



3. Ei^t of the nine nost frequently used 

retried by teachers were directly associated ^th the threes 
^ural education. Bjcee sourcea made up 76.5 per cent of all e^ces 
of inforaation used. In descending order of frequency of use, the 



•ourcci wre «tate itaff iiq^rviior* in agricultural education, depart- 
■ant of agriftidtural education itaff ••■beri, annual Yocational agricul- 
tural teacher k* conference, other teachera of Yocationai agriculture, 
non-credit vorkahope for Yocational agricultural teacheri inclu ding 
district aeetings, visits to other vocational agricultural dapartaents, 
graduate level courses, and cooperating teachers. The one source of 
infoxMtion not directly associated with agricultural education, hut 
ranked fifth in iaportance, was that of adainistrators or superYisors 
in the local school systea. 

nine of these sources just aintioned were used by aeid)ers of 
adopter categories. In addition, four other sources of inforaation 
were used by aeabers of all adopter categories. They were coaaercial 
publications and advertiseaents, university staff aeabers other than 
those in education or agricultural education, local faraers, and local 
research. It was interesting to note that coaaercial publications and 
ndvifjftiseaents were used alaost twice as often as publications in pro- 
fessional education for sources of inforaation « 

4. Soaething else was found when considering age and opinion leadership 
aaong the teachers inrestigated. Two structures were found to exist. 

A — group of thirteen younger teachers in the total staple of 101 
existed who did not consider as opinion leaders those persons so con- 
sidered by the majority of the teachers. Instead, those persons were 
considered isore cautious or conservative and these thirteen ' young 
Turks" with an average age of 30 years went to peers their own age for 

advice. 

5. Another factor affecting the adoption of educational innovations by 
teachers was that those who entered the teaching profession after a 
practice was no longer being actively promoted and stade highly visible 
by several different sources of inforaation or influences simultaneously 
were less likely to adopt that particular practice. 

6. Then, too, it was found that the more innovative the teachers were, the 
more likely they were to recognize that they wre more innovative than 
their peers. Coupled with this, it was interesting to note that 2.3 
times B^re early adopters than the next highest categories perceived 
theaselves as actively atteapting to convince others about new prac- 
tices in agricultural education. In running this self-perception role 
down, it was found that 72 per cent of the early adopters told other 
teachers about a new practice. The question is thus raised, is a per- 
son's self -perception of his role a factor which affects the adoption 
of innovations? 

From the aaterisl which has been presented thus far, what implications exist 
for prograsm of teache*-educati<xi and supervision? In the speaker's judgment, 
the following iaplications are worthy of consideration. 

1. If experienced teachers are influenced by different sources at the aware- 
ness stage, the interest stage, and the adoption stage in the innovation- 
adoption process, state staff personnel cannot afford the luxury of 
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depending on one or two sources to lead to the adoption of desirable 
Innovations. By identifying all lisportant sources, state staff stem- 
bers can utilize those soizrces extensively at the time and in the 
order in which their use will result in the greatest effectiveness and 
provide the greatest impact in influencing teachers to use new educa- 
tional innovations. Also, an is^lication exists that systematic plan- 
ning needs to be carried out to use these sources most efficiently. 

Then too, the implication exists that securing change must be considered 
a continual process Involving multiple sources of information and 
Influence. 

2. Since the more innovative teachers oxe likely to use is^rsonal sources 
of information, the development of more bulletins, instructional aids, 
teaching hints, and similar sources of information will be of value in 
speeding up the adoption process involving the more innovative 
individuals. A converse implication is that personal contacts cannot 
be forsaken when working with the less innovative individuals in the 
late majority and laggard categories. 

3. Since the more innovative teacher is likely to make greater use of 
sources outside of agricultural eduatlon, persons in the position to 
do so— school administrators, supervisors, teacher-educators^- should 
provide an opportunity for the more innovative teachers, especially 
those in the early adopter category, to use and take advantage of such 
sources. Making It easy for teachers to use such outside sources would 
facilitate learning about new practices which possibly mig^t be appli- 
cable to the school or dassrocm setting. Since the majority of 
teachers do not use outside sources, it is important that this means 

of Injecting and diffusing new ideas obta^ed from outside the profes- 
sion through the more innovative teachers be kept open. Those in the 
majority and laggard categories will follow the lead and actions of the 
more innovative teachers. 

However, because most teachers tend to use overwhelmingly large sources 
of information within their own field, such sources can serve as the 
vehicle of change in the change process. Another implication present 
is that personnel of the joint state staff can concentrate their efforts 
on purposive change within the framework of agricultural education. 

U. The question is not answered whether a person is more innovative because 
he has more postgraduate education or seeks more education because h is 
more innovative. But the implication exists that since a correlation 
exists between the two, a permissive climate should be fostered by school 
administrators and state staff personnel which encourages teachers to 
continue their education without placing hurdles in their path. An 
example of such a hurdle might be a requirement that teachers on twelve 
month contracts could absent themselves from their job only once in 
three years for purposes of securing additional education. 
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Another imUcatlon exieti that finding out how much education 
teachers have obtained in a formal, postgraduate program of education 
will provide sene hint as to how the more innovative individuals or 
the less innovative individuals nay be identified. !5hus the amount 
of post^duate education possessed can serve as a general character- 
istic of innovativeness. 

5 . It will be reawnibered that the more innovative teacher is likely to 
visit more vocational agriculture departments, other departments of 
instruction, and attend a gr:«ater nuaber of non-local prof essi onal 
meetings th^ n the less .^nno\ative teacher* It is readily apparent 
that the more innovative person docs actively ejqpose himself to or 
seek out those sources of information which are removed from the 
realm of the day-to-day aspects of his job. Consequently, he is 
likely to make his teaching more lively and vital. Therefore, an 
is^licatioo exists that it would be wise for school boards and school 
administrators to establish policies permitting and encouragittg short- 
term professional Inprovement activities. As an example, school 
policies might permit such an activity as providing a paid substitute 
to free a person for a day to observe how a teacher in another school 
is conducting a specific program. 

6. If it can be substantiated by further research that the more innovative 
teacher is likely to be a younger teacher, the implication is present 
that if state staff personnel wish to seek out new ways of doing things 
that are being used in the field, they could consider finding cut what 
the "better" younger teachers are doing. 

7. If it can be substantiated by further research that the more innovative 
teacher is likely to be one with fewer years of total teaching eaqperi- 
ence t h*n the average, an implication exists that state staff person- 
nel need to give more responsibilities and opportunities for roles in 
leadership develppamnt to the younger teachers, especially those in 
the early adopter category. For example, some of these teachers could 
be involved as "demonstrators" at conferences and in the field. 

Another implicatiwi which is present is that, if substantiated by 
further research, increasing teachers* salaries solely according to 
leng^ of tenure nr 7 not most equitable. Then too, years of t e ac h i n g 
ejq. -uce mi^t be mother characteristic which nay be useful in 

idc «ying innovativeness . 

8. It will be recalled that the various sources which provide information 
that influences the adoption of educational innovations used by 
teachers tended to vary according to the adopter categories to iMcb 
those teachers belonged even though the .05 level of significance was 
not attained. If substantiated by further research, an implication 
exists that state staff personnel need to determi ne purposefully the 
degree of innovativeness held by teachers. This needs to be done in 
order for state staff msnibers to utilize those sources which can he 
most effective in bringing about change on the part of teachers in 

in various adopter categories. 
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9. It was shown that district supervisors can distinguish the festive 
degree of innovativeness possessed by teachers provided that they 
thoroughly understand the concept of innovativeness and its part in 
th^Sge process and that they are well acquainted with the activi- 
ties ofthe teachers within their respective districts. Since this is 
so district supervisors could consciously and deliberately use persons 
in the different adopter categories according to the role they play 
and the position they hold among their peers to bring about desired, 
purposeful changes in agricultural education. For exaiop e, concen 
trated efforts could be made to utilize earOy adopters as cooperating 
teachers because of the high opinion- leadership role they play. 

Besides the early adopters, efforts could be made to ^ . 

members of the late majority in pilot programs since the latter in^vi- 
duals apparently exert a large degree of influence amo^ their g 
cal peers as they maintain a larger number of face-to-face contacts 
withS the category than they do with members of the more innovative 

categories . 

10. The more innovative teacher Is likely to be influenced by the cooper- 
ating teacher under whom he received his experience as a student 
teacher. Because these more innovative teachers tena to be the opin- 
io^lel^erfwithin the state, an implication exists that those persons 
selected as cooperating teachers should be the pace-setters 
profession in terms of new practices. In 

likely to be multiplied and to exert influence beyond the face-to-face 
contacts they have with student teachers working directly with them. 

11. It v»s concluded that opinion-leadership is applicable to a specific 
age span and does not encompass the complete range of ages of indivi- 
duals within the professional group. Since younger teachers hold 
lesser oninions of respect about teachers accepted as opinion leaders 
by the majority of teachers than they do of individuals within their 
cm age categokes, an irq>Hcation exists that state staff members 
should identify these emerging opinion leaders amo^ this younger 
group of teachers and involve them on comaittees, in prcps^ of P^io* 
centers, and in other positions or activities where the influence they 
exert with their ovm peers can be used to listen the efforts of the 
state staff in bringing about change. 

12. Experienced teachers in the less innovative categories are i^luenced 
bv their peers to a greater extent than are more innovaT,ive individuals. 
O^e implication exists that in attfiinpting to wholesale efforts to create 
Change on focusing attention on and working through opinion leaaers in 
thelarly adcjpter categories, state staff personnel should not toget 
to incliSe key members of the less innovative categories in he fr^e- 

by mc^pLons are mde aware of. given additional infection 
on, and influenced to adopt specific innovations. These less innova- 
tive persons need to be involved because of the direct . 

influ^ce they exert on peers within their respective adopter categories, 
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16. It was also concluded that the less innovative the caqperienced teacher 
is, the less likely he is to adopt a given practice if he perceives that 
nore training in the use of the practice is needed. One iarolication 
present- is that for inaovatiooa perceived as requiring additional train- 
ing to he widely adtqpted, in-service training prograas stressing help 
in the use of such practices need to be iaplemented, er ’^cially for the 
less innovative teacher. Another Ijaplication existing iu that state 
staff personnel should not be too critical of the failure of teachers 
to adopt certain practices until they have had an opportunity to become 
familiar with and proficient in the use of that practice. 

17. Since, it cannot be assumed that as new teachers enter the field they 
autcaaatically are likely to adopt an already "established” practice 
which is considered desirable by state staff personnel, state staff 
personnel my periodically need to re-eaqphasize desirable practices by 
the use of a wide variety of sources of information and influence in 
order to maintain continual acceptance. 

18. It was mentioned earlier that a given practice is most likely to be 
adopted by experienced teachers because it is implied by state staff 
personnel that this is the thing to do. Consequently, an implication 
exists that state staff personnel could be more positive in their 
recommendations and exert greater leadership in actively attempting 

to bring about specific change within a state’s program of agricultural 
education. An additional implication e>lsts that "innovational packag- 
ing" by state staff personnel could brirg about faster rates of adoption. 
It would seem that through demonstration, preparation of guidelines, 
concerted effort by both teacher-educators and state supervisors, and 
other means of visibility that teachers could be made aware of and 
convinced of the value of a given practice. 

19. We have seen that experienced teachers who are opinion leaders among 
the earlier adopters actively and knowingly attempt to influence other 
teachers. It would seem, therefore, that state stafi personnel could 
benefit by actively encouraging these teachers to use a given practice. 
They could be involved in establishing dtanonstration centers. The 
actions of these opinion leaders in attempting to convince others could 
help the attempts of state staff personnel to bring about change through 
the trickle-down process . Monetary incentives could be provided by 
state staff personnel to school districts for use in departments of 
vocational agriculture to encourage teachers i- use a given practice. 

20. It was found that administrators and supervisors within the local school 
system exert relatively great influence on the adoption or non-adoption 
of educvational innovations. An implication exists that state staff 
personnel an d local school administrators or supervisors need to under- 
stand each other’s objectives as well as work together in bringing about 
desirable practices in a local system if increased effectiveness is to 
result throu^ the change process. Apparinxtly, this is especially true 
of the "average" teacher in the majority categories. 
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The conference exerts relatively great influence at the aware- 

ness stage of the adoption process having been used 1.7 tines more often 
at the awareness stage than at the ad<^tion stage for those p^tices 
actually adopted by teachers. Could an ia^plication exist that the real 
■purpose of the annual conference for teachers of vocational agriculture 
sponsored by the state’s supervisory staff may be to make teachers aware 
of new developments, methods, techniques, and concepts rather than to 
"train” or "up-grade" them in specific methods or techniques? 



22 . 



And lastly, it should be pointed out that the more innovative the ejqperi- 
enced teacher is, the more Hkely he is to use non-mandatoi^ sowces of 
information. For example, because the more innovative teacher tends to 
use university s-baff members in agricultiiral education as sources of 
information and the less innovative teacher tends to use state super- 
■visors as sources of information more frequently, an implication exists 
that both groups of perswmel should work on promoting or upgrading the 
use of educational innovations witliin the state. Because of the vis 
bility that promotion by more than one change agency provides, anouner 
implication exists that both groups should work out a planned program 
for "packaging" the adoption of innovations through simultaneous upgrad- 
ing, promotion, or in-service education. 



In conclusion, it is hoped that these insists into the adoption of educa- 
tional innovations by teachers of vocational agriculture in one state may provide 
sane food for thought as you work with the teachers in your respective states. 
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Research should have as one of its primary objectives, the pointing 
of directions for change, and revealing facts and data which document 
the need for new directions* It would seem fitting, therefore, in the 
fintO. stages of a seminar devoted to research and development that we 
turn our attention to ways and means of inplementing the changes 
indicated by our research. 

The time relationship between problem-oriented research and the 
emergence of problems requiring research is an interesting subject in 
itself, but one which we shall treat only in passing. A short time ago 
federal legislation suddenly cut off the siqpply of bracero labor from 
Mexico which had furnished the crews for harvesting California’s 
huge tomato crop. ALnost at once work was begun on developing machines 
which would take over the harvesting job, and to one of my friends 
was given the task of desiring an entircsly new type of tomato that 
would lend itself to machine harvesting. All he was asked to do was 
to develop a tomato which had all of the desirable characteristics of 
the present canning tomato, but also the additional ones which would 
make possible their being harvested by machine, such as an entirely 
different shape, a tough skin, and a variety which would all ripen at 
about the same time. By working night and day, growing two experimental 
crops of tomatoes a year«-one in California in the summer and one in 
Mexico in the winter— he is finally getting close to his objective. 
Significant to me, however, is his statement based upon his ej^jerience 
in a situation in which the need for change was evident and accepted 
before the needed research was done. This was his conclusion— "When 
you have a situation needing research, it is already too late to 
research it" ! You may not agree with his assessment of the time 
relationship between research and the need for change, but perhaps 
most of you would agree that you*d prefer to have the opportunity to do 
research thoroughly and without pressure rather than in a crisis 
or crash situation, and to have the pertinent facts and data before 
initiating change. 

With the exertion of this one detour,! propose to limi t my 
discussion strictly to the assigned subject«-"A Strategy for Change"— 
and to treat it from the point of view of you who, as leaders, 
shoulder the responsibility for initiating proposed changes and 
following them through to fruition and acceptance. In so doing, we 
shall take a look at the factors which mitigate against change, the 
feelings and attitudes of people which tend to obstruct change; our 
clientele- 'those whom we must persuade to acc^t change— and, finally, 
attempt to pull these items together into a procedure for initiating 

gaini ng acceptance of proposals involving change. 



My specific assignment for this paper is, and I quote, "Prora 
yoiir accumulated experience and wisdom (sic) what suggestions do you 
have for state staffs in accelerating the speed of needed changes?” 
Therefore, from this accumulated experience, this alleged but highly 
qti»stionable wisdom, generously supplemented by gleanings from research 
reported and conducted by Rogers^ on diffusion of innovations and 
/helson^ on "Persuasion," I'll proceed with this assignments 

First let us look at obstructions to change, the factors which 
mitigate against change, the attitudes and feelings Trtiich often 
prevent acceptance of change, and try to relate them to our task of 
speeding up adjustments in agricultural and vocational education# 

A major obstruction to acceptance of change is fear — fear of 
the unknown, fear of the consequences of change, fear that the changes 
may affect one adversely. Even a professional person, a district 
supervisor, a teacher often feels more comfortable in the stable 
situation he has dealt with'and with which he has become familiar and 
becomes alarmed at the propsect of a new situation and fearful of 
his ability to cope with it. 

Closely related to fear is our dislike of an ambiguous situation— 
one which is not clearly defined, and one which we do not clearly 
understand. In contrast to the proponent of th, proposed change, the 
junior staff members, teachers, a.ocal administrators to whom he must 
present his plan will likely have had little opportunity to study 
intensely or think through his proposal, and perhaps no opportunity to 
do so* As a result they probably fail to understand it fully, nor do 
they' sense or imderstand their role in it. Is it any wonder that 
under these conditions they may not immediately accept it? 

A third block is di strus t« «»di strust of the motives back of the 
proposal and especially distrust of the motives of the one making 
the proposal— the change agent, leople tend to identify the change with 
the person who is proposing it. If they believe and trust liim they 
are likely to accept; if they distrust and fear him or his motives 
they tend to transfer this attitude to the proposal with which he is 
identified, 

A fourth inhibitor, of course, is tradition, inertia^ en 
instinctive hesitancy on the part of most people (and educational 
institutions) to embark on a course which is radically different 
from that followed by their colleagues. For years the agriculture 
curricula of most of the land-grant colleges across the country 
resembled each other so closely that it was almost laijghable. Course 
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titles, sequence, prerequisites, even units of credit differed little 
■whether listed in catalogues from the Universities of Minnesota, Texas, 
California, or Pennsylvania. Now a few intrepid deans are bresldiig 
away from the pattern and introducing new curriculum piittems, but 
those of you 'who have been involved in such tasks will surely testify 
to the strength of tradition. We in vocational education are probsbly 
not entirely immune to this virus, either. 

To these four blocks of resistance, Rogers, as a result of his 
own research findings and those of others studying innovation, adds 
another block which must be considered. This is the apparent fact 
that where there is a wide difference status between the change agent 
and his clientele both communication and acceptance are impeded, ^e 
in^lications here, of course, are obvious— that the path of communication 
and acceptance should follow the so-called chain of command, both 
down and up; that a state director, for example, rather than going 
directly to teachers, should work instead with his immediate staff 
to gain their acceptance and with his immediate superior to gain his. 

In addition to these inhibitors, which undoubtedly do not 
conprise a complete list, there are other pertient facts to be 
considered and which have a beaiing on acceptance of new ideas. 

For example, it has been stated that educated persons tend to be more 
receptive to change than those less well educated; that the educated 
person is likely to change as a result of reason and facts rather 
than to be swayed by emotion; that we tend to accept milder changes 
more readily than radical ones, and gradual changes more easily than 
abrupt ones. 

Building on this groundwork, then, what should be our own strategy 
for change? How can we, ■when research has identified and documenTsed 
the need for change, initiate and gain acceptance of proposals to 
bring this change into being? 



Ttiere are at least three ways of effecting change: (l) the 

autocratic, authoritarian; (2) the completely democratic approach; and 
(3) a middle of the road procedure which confines some of the 
elements of both the autocratic and the democratic. 

The first method consists merely of an executive order that on 
such and such a date certain specified rules, regulations, and procedures 
vill go into effect and will be followed— period. VThile most of us 
dislike this method when applied to us, it has its place, especially 
when the change is required as a result of new state or federal legis- 
lation or policy. 

In theory, the democratic approach, in which all of those affected 
by the change have an opportunity right from the start to think through, 
discuss, plan, and implement the change together, should be the most 
effective for it brings into play somewhat equal involvement of the 
group who are directly concerned. The plan, then, becomes their own 



instead of yours. In practice, it nas obvious liiaitations and 
frustrations. The democratic procedure, excellent as it is, is 
notoriously slow and laborious, and often frustrating. 

Since groi^) planning is such a difficult process the middle of 
the road procedure often is a good con^rcinise. In this process the 
planning of the proposal is done either by an individual or a very 
gTtm.n group. It is planned as ccnpletely as possible, documented by 
facts, objectives clearly established, arguments pro and con listed, 
and then presented to the rest of those affected, not necessarily for 
acceptance or rejection, but for reactions and suggestions. It is 
important in this procedure that it be made entirely clear that the 
plan presented is not presented as a finished. product, will not 
necessarily be put into effect in its present foim, nor is any time 
table presented. Rather one must enphasize that the suggestions, 
additions, deletions agreed upon as a result of these reaction- 
discussions will be incorporated into the plan before it is put into 
effect. It should be obvious that this promise must be adhered to 
strictly and to the letter. A dean emeritus of the College of 
Agriculture where I labored said in presenting proposals he always 
made it a point to leave a few "i's" undotted and a few "t*s" 
uncrossed because from his experience people had to find something to 
criticize, so he gave them a target on purpose and one that wouldn't 
cause rueh damage. Finally, when the plan is presented for 
reactions, suggestions, and criticisms ^ not defend it . To do so is 
fatal at this juncture. Simply make sure that there is agreement 
concerning the suggestions and record them for consideration, and 
probably incorporation in the plan. 

While this should not be construed to be a recommendation of this 
middle of the road plan of action over the purely democratic or the 
purely authoritarian, it certainly merits consideration. As Rogers 
concluded, we as change agents should be more concerned with izDproving 
the ability of our client to evaluate new ideas and less with out and 
out promoting and drum-beating. Furthermore, this method may be used 
equally well with the four groups with wiiich we must be concerned 
in a strategy of change; our superiors who have the decision and 
veto power, our ifiimediate staff of assistant supervisors or teacher 
educators, local teachers, and local administrators. 

Now as to the proposal itself and its essential ^oaents. 

Whether a plan is presented for immediate concurrence or for evaluation 
and criticism, the hoped-for outcome, of course, is eventual accept- 
ance. To obtain this acceptance careful consideration must be given 
to removing or nullifying the roadblocks and inhibitors discussed 
earlier in this paper. Therefore it should include these elements: 

1. The objectives, the outcomes, the hoped-for accomplishments 
of the change must not only be spelled out clearly, but also must be 
such as to win the Immediate and unquestioned approval of those 
affected. (Unless your staff and your teachers accept the purpose— 
the goal, you may be sure they will not accept the change.) If this 
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step is QBitted or not done veil, your plan is doontd for fsilore 
regardless of how well the rest of it is done* These out coses should 
be expressed in terns of aceo^plishsents which will benefit your 
client s«<*teachers and assistants«*orhich they value ^ and for which 
they can sense the need. Done in this way^ it should serve to dispel 
any distrust of you or your notives and their natural fear of the 
conseQuences of the change* Agadn^ this may well be the single aost 
important step in your strategy for change* 

2. itate and describe the proposed change clearly, present all 
pertinent facts and data upon which it is based. Use all posaib" n 
aids to enable your clients to visualize it and to understand it* 

This should serve in a measure to remove sone of the ambiguity 
inqplicit to charge and enable then to see just exactly what is involved* 

3* Present evidence, facts, and arguments, both for and against 
the proposed change. Really analyze it. This is especially important 
if you anticipate severe cppasltlmm or criticism. Doing so may serve 
to allay their fears that you and "your planning committee may not have 
considered all aspects and consequences of the proposed change. If 
critical opposition is not anticipated, arguments against the change 
may be cmaitted, but it seems safer to include them, since they should 
aid your hearers in making a fairer evaluation. 

At this stage, if you can show that oth^r states or agencies 
have already successfully adopted this pattet-i you may be able to 
remove still another roadblock. 

4 . Gear the wording of your proposal to your clientele and their 
known characteristics, attitudes, opinions, and values. Use their 
language— not yours. 

5. Close with a brief recap of the most important points 
supporting the need for this change and the most important arguments 
in its favor* J^ppeal for their careful evaluation and synqpathetir 
consideration of the proposal, and reiterate your pledge that any 
cha^fl vpom which they agree will be incorporated in it. 

Perhaps the most camion and the most fatal error in trying to 
gain acceptance of change is to move too rapidly— so rapidly that 
one’s clients just can’t follow and keep up. The planner— the change 
agent— tends to forget that in his planning, he has had, of necessity, 
to think through ii. detail and at length all aspects of his proposal; 
that he understand! it so well and is so strong a proponent himself, 
that he simply cannot see why others do not understand it and si^port 
it equally well. He thus becofws impatient with their apparent 
stupidity and contrariness and tries harder and harder to push his 
ideas through. Instead he should remember that time will doubtless 
work in his favor and that one can rarely force acceptance. So in 
the words of an old-tlae popular song, "taka it slow and easy.” 

Stuart Chase in writing on the strategy of change summed it up by 
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saying, "To overcome resistance, don’t use a club, use a fly rod* 

Thos-i of you who know ray avocation will appreciate my use of this 
illustration, I know. 

Another strategy described by Chase might be worth a trial 
sometime. He suggests that if you have a change to propose to jrour 
superior-your boss-that you try a little reverse psychology on him. 
Suppose you feel that a change in your reiraburseraenu sysxera would ne 
advisable, but don’t know quite how he might react. So in some 
relaxed moment, perhaps at lunch, you just raalte a suppose^y 
remark such as, ”You know, I believe we should come up with a better 
reimbursement system than the one we have and one that is more 
equitable.'* The*., says Chase, just drop the subject. According to 
the author it is surprising how ofx. perhaps a week or a month 
later, your boss will come to you aiid suggest, *'You know, I believe 
we could come up with a better reimbursement system. Vfliy don t you 
have a try at it I" With that kind of an entree, who could miss? 

You just plant the idea, let it grow and he often comes *00 believe it 
was his. As to whether I have ever used this technique, .C have no 
comment. 

As a final strategy, be prepar'’! with alternatives if it appears 
probable that there is too much opposition to your complete proposal, 
either because it represents too great a change, too radical a 
departure, or any of a number of reasons. Among the alternatives one 
could reasonably suggest is that it be tried on a pilot basis, that 
preliminary steps be started now, with the rest delayed for f er 
study, or that it be approved "in principle" with the details to be 
given further consideration and thought before final approval is 

given. 

I have not related the strategy for change in this presentation 
specifically to your tasks as leaders in agricultural education, an 
I have taken this stance advisedly as I have full confidence in your 
capabilities as professionals to make these applications yourselves. 
May these hints prove of value to you in implementing the changes for 
which your research reveals a need, and may you avoid the trap 
described by a colleague of mine who said that his office was the 
greatest repository of unpublished and unused research in existence. 
^•Jhile the task of the innovator, the change agent, is often a 
frustrating and di.scouraging one, it also can be and often is a most 
rewarding one. Let’s use our findings to trigger more and greater 
advances in vocational education in agriculture. 
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